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Freight  Train  vs.  Pack  Mule 

One  hundred  years  or  so  ago  a  horse  and 
wagon  or  a  pack  mule  was  as  good  a  way 
as  any  to  deliver  goods  to  what  is  now 
Chicago. 


Today  the  modern  manufacturer  uses 
lOO  car  freight  trains.  A  few  manu¬ 
facturers  however  still  cling  to  in¬ 
efficient  methods  when  they  come  to 
sell  the  goods  efficiently  delivered  to 
Chicago.  If  they  applied  the  same 
lines  of  reasoning  to  their  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  as  they  do  to  their  sell¬ 
ing  problems  they  would  use  the  little 
pack  mule  instead  of  the  big  freight 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  manufacturers 
seeking  the  Chicago  market  occasion¬ 
ally  overlook  these  facts  about  it: 

There  are  approximately  450,000  fami¬ 
lies  in  Chicago.  The  Chicago  Daily 


News  has  a  circulation  of  over  425,000, 
of  which  more  than  92%  is  concentrated 
in  Chicago  and  suburbs.  So  you  can 
readily  see  that  disregarding  the  non- 
English  speaking.  The  Daily  News  is 
read  by  very  nearly  every  'worth-while 
family  in  Chicago. 

And  as  The  Daily  News  has  a  larger 
circulation,  by  over  90,000,  in  Chicago 
and  suburbs  than  any  other  newspaper, 
daily  or  Sunday,  it  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  through  which  you  can  reach  all 
these  worth-while  families. 

The  wise  manufacturer  uses  the  big 
freight  train  to  bring  his  goods  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  The  Daily  News  to  sell  them. 


“OHIO  FIRST” 


IF  YOU  are  seeking  a  market  for 
your  products  in  the  middle  West, 
these  OHIO  NEWSPAPERS 
will  act  as  FIRST  AIDS. 

If  you  want  to  Mi\KE  SURE  that 
the  market  in  OHIO  is  ready  for 
your  products,  write  the  OHIO 
NEWSPAPERS  here  listed  and  get 
their  views. 

You  will  get  an  unbiased  statement 
of  conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

If  you  want  to  KNOW  whether 
OHIO  people  will  buy  such  merchan¬ 
dise  as  YOU  are  manufacturing,  any 
ONE  of  this  list  of  OHIO  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  will  inform  you. 

OHIO  NEWSPAPERS  know  the 
true  trend  of  trade  in  their  own  state. 

They  make  it  their  BUSINESS  TO  KNOW. 

They  don’t  guess  —  they  get  figures  and 
facts,  and  their  figures  substantiate  the  facts 
regardless  of  the  effect  they  have  on  their 
advertising  columns. 

If  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the 
towns  in  which  THESE  NEWSPAPERS 
circulate,  you  can  get  unglossed  information 
at  any  time  for  the  mere  asking. 

OHIO  NEWSPAPERS  never  knowingly 
misrepresent. 

OHIO  NEWSPAPERS  are  doing  this  use¬ 
ful  work  every  day  for  others  and  they  will 
gladly  do  similar  work  for  YOU,  and  WITH¬ 
OUT  tying  you  to  any  obligation. 


Ohio’s  Annual  Wage 
Distribution  Is 
$245,000,000 

Ohio  Has  Close  To 
5,000,000  People 
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Ohio  Has  1,024,800 
Homes 

Ohio  People  Buy  the 
BEST  Products  and 
Pay  ^‘Spot”  Cash 
for  Them 


National  AdTertisers  and  Advertiaing  Agents  wishing  detailed  information  in  respect  to  market  conditions  and  distributing  facilities  in  OHIO  hould  communicate 

with  The  Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York  City 


The  Plain  Truth 


^'JpHE  EVENING  POST  has  ample  space 
available  for  advertisers.  Its  ability  to 
perform  its  service  to  advertisers  is  caused 
by  a  constant  adherence  to  a  policy  of  dis¬ 
couraging  ‘‘over-advertising.”  It  believes  in 
a  judicious  use  of  space  for  both  advertising 
and  news.  On  the  basis  of  a  wise  use  of 
space,  the  advertiser  secures  a  reasonable 
return  and  does  not  overburden  the  news¬ 
paper  or  the  reader  with  wasted  effort. 
Inordinate  space  used  by  an  advertiser  does 
not  necessarily  imply  correspondingly  great 
returns.  The  key  to  successful  newspaper 
advertising  is  intensive  use  of  moderate 
space— quality  rather  than  quantity. 


More  Than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 


K 
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Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Monotypes 

Mr.  Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of* 

The  Globe,  writes  as  follows* 


4  4  The  Globe  showed  its  appreciation 
of  the  Monotype  as  an  efficiency 
agent  by  its  repeat  orders.  We 
started  with  one  keyboard  and  one 
caster.  Our  next  order  was  a  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  first.  Then  we  put  in 
two  more  keyboards  and  three  cast¬ 
ers,  making  our  Monotype  equipment 
four  keyboards  and  five  casters.  The 
fifth  caster  we  use  entirely  for  casting 
display  type  and  leads,  rules  and 
borders. 

With  this  record  of  two  additions 
to  our  original  experimental  pur¬ 
chase,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  we  have  found  the  Monotype 
advantageous  and  economical  in  our 
ad  work. 

Through  its  use  we  have  installed 
the  Non-Distribution  System,  which 
gives  us  full  cases  of  new  type  every 
day  and  almost  entirely  eliminates 
the  cost  for  distribution.  F ull  cases 


taken  every  advantage  of  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  adaptability.  Our  machine 
men  were  taken  from  our  regular 
force  of  printers,  and  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  and  worked  out  many  time¬ 
saving  schemes  for  the  Monotype. 

The  Globe  issues  regularly,  be¬ 
sides  its  newspapers,  the  magazines 
Suburban  New  York,  City  Homes, 
Business  Homes  and  Paris  Fash¬ 
ions.  The  text  for  these  is  all  done 
on  our  Monotypes,  and  the  display 
type  is  all  home-made  Monotype. 
These  magazines  are  printed  direct 
from  the  type — and  we  use  only 
one  grade  of  type  metal  for  all 
our  machines.  We  carry  out  our 
Non-Distribution  System  to  such 
an  extent  that  this  type  is  returned 
from  the  outside  press-room  in  a 
barrel  and  then  put  in  the  metal 
pot.  No  false  or  wasted  motions 
there ! 


of  type  mean  cheaper  composition 
than  the  old  expensive  system  of 
either  picking  sorts  or  constantly 
buying  high-priced  foundry  type  and 
then  paying .  constantly  for  its  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Our  composing  room  force  has 


If  economical  ad  composition, 
full  cases,  and  cheaper  com-  « 

position,  plus  an  office  free  I 

from  pi  and  sorts  picking,  B 

help  toward  increased  effi-  B 

ciency,  then  the  Monotype  B 

in  an  ad  room  is  a  success.  5  5  ..B 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


TORONTO 


Creators  of 

NON-DISTRIBUTION 

Equipment 


f  The 
Monotype 

Composing  Machine 
T>T>e  &  Rule 
Caster 
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INLAND  PUBLISHERS 

TO  RAISE  AD  RATES 


Subsuntial  Increases  in  Subscription  and 
Advertii-ing  Revenues  Declared  to  be 
Imperative— Only  Remedy  for  Growing 
Overhead  Costs— To  Establish  Central 
Bureau  of  Information. 

(Special  to  Tub  Editor  and  Publisher.) 
Chicago,  October  27.— Shortage  of 
print  paper  and  increased  overhead  ex¬ 
penses  make  it  imperative  to  boost  ad¬ 
vertising  and  subscription  prices  accord- 
ingiy.  This  was  practically  the  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  at  a  special  meeting  held 
here  this  week.  Will  V.  Tufford,  of 
Clinton.  Iowa,  secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  said:  “Although  we  have  already 
made  suiistantial  increases  in  the  price 
of  advertising  and  subscriptions,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  stilt  further  ad¬ 
vance  these  prices.  This  is  the  only 
remedy  for  the  print  paper  crisis,  not 
to  speak  of  the  increasing  overhead 
burden.” 

Cooperation  among  members  of  the 
Association,  in  order  to  get  some  of  the 
advantages  of  larger  purchasers  of 
print  paper,  was  discussed,  and  plans 
were  formulated  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central  bureau  of  information  in 
Chicago. 

The  membership  of  the  Association 
comprises  editors  of  dally  newspapers 
iit  the  principal  towns  (aside  from  the 
very  largest  cities),  of  the  Middle  West 
President  A.  L.  Miller,  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  about  one  hundred  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  were  present. 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  OPTIMISTIC 

Jame.s  Gordon  Bennett  Sees  No  Reason  for 
Gloom  Over  News  Print  Situation. 

The  New  York  Herald  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  optimistic  about  the  news 
print  situation.  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  has  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
manufacturers  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  consumers,  and  does  not  foresee 
any  actual  disaster  to  the  publishing 
business  through  the  threatened  infla¬ 
tion  of  prices  to  prohibitive  levels. 

In  its  issue  of  yesterday  the  Herald 
reviews  the  prospect  of  Japanese  com¬ 
petition  in  the  news  print  market, 
and  calls  for  tariff  legislation  to  fore¬ 
stall  it  The  danger  of  “destruction  of 
the  splendid  paper  Industry  of  this 
country”  is  cited.  The  editorial  pays 
a  high  tribute  to  the  "splendidly  man¬ 
aged  corporation,  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  attributes  the 
great  rise  in  the  market  values  of  the 
corporation’s  stocks  to  public  confi¬ 
dence  that  "its  volume  of  business  will 
continue  and  that  there  is  no  serious 
shortage  of  material  In  sight" 

The  Herald  concludes:  “In  the  light 
of  these  conditions,  what  reason  can 
there  be  for  the  continuing  talk  of  an 
increase  of  price  for  the  product?” 


Success  in  life  Is  not  so  much  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  talent  or  opportunity  as  of  con¬ 
centration  and  perseverance. 


NEW  WRINKLE  IN  LIBEL  SUITS 

Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald  Brings 
Novel  Action  Against  Former  Editor. 

A  new  idea  in  libel  suits  is  on  trial 
this  week  in  Dubuque,  la.,  wherein  the 
writer  of  articles,  claimed  to  be  libellous, 
is  being  sued  by  the  newspaper  which 
had  been  mulcted  in  damages*  because 
of  the  articles.  R.  Louis  Murphy,  now 
Internal  Revenue  Collector  for  Iowa,  and 
formerly  editor  of  the  Telegraph  Her¬ 
ald,  is  being  sued  by  that  newspaper 
to  recover  $6,070.37,  with  interest  from 
October  1,  1915.  It  is  claimed  that  while 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Murphy 
wrote  a  numiber  of  articles  in  March, 
1910,  relative  to  the  candidau:y  of  Joseph 
J.  Ott  for  Mayor  of  the  city.  Mr.  Ott 
sued  for  libel,  naming  the  paper,  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  P.  J.  Quigley  as  defend¬ 
ants.  He  recovered  judgment  for  $2,- 
500.  It  is  now  claimed  by  the  paper 
that  Murphy  wrote  and  published  the 
articles  without  authority  or  approval 
of  the  management  or  other  officers,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  is  personally  liable 
for  the  judgment,  together  with  the 
court  costs  and  interest. 


ADVERTISING  BROUGHT  $140,000,000 

Beecham,  WTio  Died  Recently,  Amassed 
Millions  Through  Newspaper  Publicity. 

Sir  Joseph  Beecham  died  in  England 
recently  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  His 
fortune  is  estimated  at  $140,000,000.  The 
foundation  for  this  colossal  wealth  was 
laid  by  his  father,  Thomas  Beecham, 
who  began  life  as  the  manufacturer  of 
pills,  which  he  advertised  extensively. 
Sir  Joseph,  who  was  knighted  because 
of  his  philanthropies,  developed  the 
business  left  to  him,  extending  his  ad¬ 
vertising  propaganda  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Sir  Joseph  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  knight  in  1911,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  baronetage  in  1914.  Sir  Joseph’s 
eldest  son  and  heir.  Sir  Thomas  Beech¬ 
am,  is  an  operatic  Impresario  and  con¬ 
ductor,  whose  wife  is  Utica  C.  Welles, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Stuart  Welles,  of  New 
York,  a  descendant  of  Governor  Welles, 
who  was  one  of  the  Puritan  fathers. 


It  Isn’t  necessary  to  tell  the  boss  why 
you  failed.  The  fact  that  you  missed  the 
mark  explains  it  to  him. 


CANADA  COULD  SUPPLY 
ALL  WORLD  WITH  PULP 

President  Dubuc,  of  North  American, 
St.  Lawrence  and  Chicoutimi  Com¬ 
panies  Says  Their  Mills  Could  Easily 
Double  Production  —  Vast  Areas  of 
Timber  Lands  Yet  Untouched. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  able 
personalities  in  industrial  Canada  is 
J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  president  of  the  North 
American  Pulp  &  Paper  Companies, 
managing  director  of  the  Chicoutimi 
Pulp  Company,  and  president  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Pulp  &  Lumber  Company. 
It  was  the  privilege  of  the  correspon¬ 
dent  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  to 
visit  the  Chicoutimi  mills  recently 
and  also  .glean  some  of  Mr.  Dubuc’s 
opinions  concerning  the  future  of  the 
paper  and  pulp  industry. 

Mr.  Dubuc,  when  only  twenty-.Six 
years  old,  recognized  that  Canada  was 
the  region  and  pulp  and  paper  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  had  a  great  future.  He 
had  the  vision;  in  America  he  got 
most  of  the  capital  which  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  claim  of  his  plant  at  Chicou¬ 
timi  to  be  “the  largest  producer  of 
mechanical  pulp  in  the  world.”  Such 
men  as  the  Hon.  George  T.  Oliver,  of 
Pittsburgh:  Parmely  W.  Herrick,  New 
York;  George  W.  Robertson,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  others  equally  well  known  in 
financial  and  newspaper  circles  believ¬ 
ing  In  the  vision  of  Mr.  Dubuc,  asso¬ 
ciated  themselves  with  this  .great  figure 
in  industrial  Canada. 

Mr.  Dubuc,  who  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  authority  as  a  wood  pulp  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  Canada,  says  that  “within 
a  comparatively  short  time,  providing 
the  capital  were  available,  Canada 
could  unquestionably  produce  enough 
wood  pulp  for  the  paper-making  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  world.” 

COULD  DOUBLE  PRESENT  OUTPUT. 

“Speaking  with  regard  to  chemical 
pulp,  what  do  you  consider  are  the 
possibilities  as  to  Increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  export?” 

Mr.  Dubuc  replied,  without  any  hesi¬ 
tation:  “If  the  money  could  be  put  up 
to-morrow,  I  would  guarantee  that  our 
production  of  35,000  ton.i  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  with  the  proposed  pro¬ 
duction  of  our  new  Ha-Ha  Bay  mill, 
another  35,000  tons,  could,  if  necessary, 
easily  be  doubled.” 

A.sked  what  time  It  would  take  to 
achieve  this,  he  replied: 

“Well,  I  would  undertake  to  furnish 
round  about  200,000  tons  of  sulphate 
wood  pulp  per  annum  in  two  yea?S 
from  now.  If  the  necessary  capital 
were  forthcoming,  mills  could  be  built 
on  sites  at  present  in  my  mind’s  eye, 
and  the  capabilities  of  these  mills 
would  if  necessary,  be  not  less  than 
half  a  million  tons  per  annum. 

“This  quantity  could  be  drawn  from 
just  two  sections  of  Canada,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  enormous  re¬ 
sources,  which  include  illimitable  tim¬ 
ber  reserves,  stretching  even  beyond 
the  pade  of  civilization,”  he  added, 
when  the  fact  was  mentioned  that  cer¬ 
tain  paper-makers  had  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  supplies  from  present 
sources  might  possibly  be  Interfered 
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WHEN  YOU  LIVE  TO-DAY- 


T 


HERE  is  such  a  thing,  you  know,  as  paying  too  much 
for  your  money.  What  good  is  a  million  dollars  to  you 
when  your  friends  peek  at  you  through  a  glass  and 
murmur,  “Doesn’t  he  look  natural!”  CMany  a  man 
struggles  all  his  life  to  arrive,  and  then  finds  that  there’s 
nowhere  else  to  go,  and  the  place  he’s  arrived  at  isn’t  one- 
two-three  with  some  of  the  places  he  passed  by  when  the  “Go 
Slow”  signs  meant  nothing  to  him.  Clf  you’ve  got  the  fifty 
cents,  you’d  better  go  to  the  circus  to-day.  The  elephant  will 
never  look  so  big  nor  the  giraffe  so  tall.  C  Live  to-day. 
Sleep  is  the  finest  of  indoor  sports.  It  is  better  than  fine  gold 
and  precious  stones.  You  get  it  when  you  live  one  day  at  a 
time,  play  square  with  yourself,  be  at  least  ordinarily  neigh¬ 
borly,  laugh  a  bit  now  and  then,  and  live  so  that  the  man 
who  works  with  you  all  the  year  around  thinks  you  are  a 
good  fellow.  Clf  you  do  these  thmgs  you’ll  have  mighty  few 
worries  and,  you’ll  know  what  long  life  and  happiness  really  is. 

— Thos.  Dr  tier 
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with  by  embargo  or  frorri  other  con- 
sidorations  after  the  war. 

ENOUGH  FOR  ALL  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  Dubuc’s  replies  indicated,  with¬ 
out  any  qualification,  that,  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  providing 
the  capital  were  available,  Canada 
could  unquestionably  produce  eno.igh 
wood  pulp  for  the  paper-making  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  world. 

The  Chicoutimi  mills  uw  only  170 
feet  of  the  436-foot  fall  of  the  water¬ 
falls,  producing  350  tons  dry  mechani¬ 
cal  pulp  daily,  whereas  if  the  full  pow¬ 
er  were  utilized,  1,000  tons  dry  daily 
could  be  produced.  Figuring  300  work¬ 
ing  days,  300,000  tons  dry  mechanical 
pulp  can  be  produced,  and  the  Chicou¬ 
timi  company  figures  this  could  be 
achieved  in  eighteen  months,  and  it 
would  mean  more  pulp  than  the  world 
uses  in  the  open  market. 

J.  H.  Lynch,  Mr.  Dubuc’s  right-hand 
man,  very  frankly  stated  that  the  pa¬ 
per  industry  had  come  into  its  own. 
“Canada  has  the  wood,  the  men  to  cut 
the  wood,  and  the  men  who  know  what 
kind  of  wood  to  put  into  the  various 
kinds  of  paper.  Furthermore,  we  have 
no  lal)or  troubles  among  the  woods¬ 
men  of  Canada. 

“I  do  not  think  the  paper  prices  will 
be  cheaper  than  they  are,  for  paper 
has  found  many  uses;  manufacture  of 
paper  boxes  and  bags,  Beaver  board, 
soldiers’  equipments,  etc.,  etc.  Sulphite 
pulp  has  advanced  from  $30  a  ton  to 
1110,  and  at  times  as  high  as  $130. 

“There  are  many  book.s  waiting  to 
be  published  after  the  war,  many  new 
books  to  be  printed  for  schools,  many 
commercial  contracts  to  till,  so  I  do  not 
think  the  price  of  paper  will  get  low'er 
than  it  is  at  present  It  !•»  about  time 
that  publishers  realize  economy  should 
be  exercised  in  the  use  of  paper,’’  he 
commented,  on  the  paper-saving  cam¬ 
paign  now  ir.  progress. 

Mr.  Lynch,  continuing  his  talk,  spoke 
of  the  wonderful  waterfalls  of  Canada 
for  utilization  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
indu.stry,  and  the  enormous  area  of 
trees  already  owned  by  the  company 
at  Chicoutimi.  This  comprises  some 
550  .square  miles  of  spruce  wood.  The 
company  also  owns  its  own  electric 
tramway,  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
to  its  own  wharf  on  the  Saguenay 
Uiver.  The  writer  gathered  from  his 
conversation  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  North  American  Pulp  Company 
to  establish  branches  in  many  waters 
fronting  American  cities,  shipping  di¬ 
rect  by  water,  thereby  reducing  trans¬ 
portation  co.sts  to  a  minimum. 

VAST  FIEXD  OF  OPERATIONS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Chicou¬ 
timi  Pulp  Co.  has  further  strength¬ 
ened  its  position  by  acquiring  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pulp  wood  supply  on  the 
freehold  lands  of  the  Chicoutimi  Free¬ 
hold  E.<»tates,  Ltd.,  which  was  formed  to 
acquire  approximately  400,000  acres  of 
land,  together  with  the  water  areas,  sit¬ 
uated  in  one  continuous  block  on  the 
P^bonka  and  Manouan  Rivers.  This 
is  considered  the  best  and  largest  block 
of  freehold  pulp  lands  in  Canada.  Not 
only  does  it  contain  a  huge  amount  of 
spruce  and  other  woods  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  but  it  pre¬ 
sents  natural  facilities  for  water  trans¬ 
port  and  other  natural  advantages  of 
great  value. 

This  enormous  stretch  of  territory 
has  been  leased  for  the  Chicoutimi 
Pulp  Co.,  for  twenty  years  at  a  rental 
of  $125,000  a  year,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  substantial  guarantees  for 
its  future  success. 

The  North  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Companies,  of  which  Mr.  Dubus  is  pres* 
ident,  controls  through  Joint  ownership 


the  following  operating  companies: 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company  (90,000 
tons  of  ground  wood  pulp  annually) : 
St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lumber  Cor¬ 
poration  (36,000  tons  of  sulphite  pulp 
annually).  The  Tidewater  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manufactur¬ 
ing  news  print  paper  (27,000  tons  an¬ 
nually). 

The  North  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Companies  owns  and  controls  a  total  of 
1,360,000  acres  of  pulp  wood  lands.  The 
pulp  wood  contents  of  these  are  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  at  22,000,000 
cords. 

In  1315  the  estimated  value  of  the  to¬ 
tal  assets  of  the  company  was  $30,016,- 
066.  It  is  a  paper  and  pulp  manufac¬ 
turing  and  a  paper  distributing  propo¬ 
sition  combined,  this  North  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Companies. 

“Le  Progress  Du  Sagruenay,”  of 
which  Mr.  L.  Brousseau  is  editor  and 
Mr.  Dubuc  the  owner,  is  a  sheet  which 
speaks  well  for  the  territory  surround¬ 
ing  Chicoutimi.  The  plant  is  of  the 
modern  type,  and  although  within  sight 
o?  the  great  mechanical  pulp  mills,  the 
paper  saving  programme  now  being  put 
in  force  by  publishers  has  long  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  “Du  Saguenay"  printing 
plant. 

INDUSTRY  MAKES  FINE  TOWN. 

The  town  of  Chicoutimi  is  a  mar¬ 
vel  as  an  industrial  centre.  It  is  clean, 
the  homes  are  modem,  sanitation  excel¬ 
lent,  store  facllties  the  best.  It  boasts 
of  a  $250,000  cathedral,  excellent  paro¬ 
chial  schools,  business  college,  normal 
school,  all  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Roman  CJhurch.  A  magniflcient  hospi¬ 
tal  is  also  maintained,  with  fine  hotels 
for  the  traveller.  Mr.  Dubuc  is  a  lib¬ 
eral  contributor  to  every  project  for  the 
good  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides 
with  his  wife  and  family.  He  has  had 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  Holiness  the 
Pope  the  Order  of  a  Chevalier  of  SL 
Gregory,  and  the  visitor  to  Chicoutimi 
can  not  help  being  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  words  of  the 
foreman  at  the  mill  that  “the  rea¬ 
son  Canada  was  naturally  the  sup¬ 
ply  house  of  the  world  for  pulp  and 
paper  was  because  she  has  workmen 
who  knew  woods — The  best  kind  df 
wood  to  make  the  best  kinds  of  pulp  for 
any  kind  or  grade  of  paper.  She  had 
workmen  who  were  contented  and  hap¬ 
py  and  good  healthy  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  good  healthy  towns  In  which 
they  could  live.  She  had  the  Roman 
church  as  the  social,  educational,  and 
religious  life  of  these  workmen." 

The  town  is  ably  served  by  the  Can- 


CRITICIZES  DODGE’S  STATEMENT 

Courier-Journal  Comments  on  3-Cent 
News  Print  as  Forecasted. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  statement  of  P.  T. 
Dodge,  president  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  that  the  price  of  news  print 
would  not  be  less  than  three  cents  at 
the  mill  during  1917,  says  that  this 
means  tremendous  increases  in  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  subscriptions,  or  sus¬ 
pensions  on  the  part  of  many  publishers. 
The  Ck)urier-Jouraal  then  refers  to  the 
advance  in  the  stock  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Co.,  within  the  past  few  months, 
noted  in  a  New  York  newspaper,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  International  Paper  Company 
has  advanced  the  price  of  news  print 
to  be  delivered  in  1917  $20  per  ton,  the 
greatest  and  most  spectacular  advance 
in  news  print  ever  recorded.  This  price 
advance  means  about  $12,000,000  addi¬ 
tional  gross  income,  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  which  should  be  represented 
in  net." 

The  common  stock  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Paper  Co.,  the  Courier-Journal  states, 
was  quoted  at  about  $10  to  $12  a  share 
in  the  early  part  of  1916,  while  now  it 
is  between  $40  and  $50  a  share. 


Churchmen  Urge  Publicity 
A  larger  publicity  for  church  propa¬ 
ganda  is  being  urged  by  delegates  to 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church,  in  session  at 
St.  Louis.  The  Rev.  James  Wise,  of 
St.  Louis,  Suffragan  Bishop-Elect  of 
Kansas,  has  drafted  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  permanent  Church  Publicity  Com¬ 
mission.  “In  our  churches  we  can  reach 
many,  but  it  Is  through  the  newspapers 
that  we  can  best  reach  the  man  out¬ 
side,”  he  said.  “We  are  coming  to  the 
point  where  we  must  realize  that  the 
Church,  like  all  other  large  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  moulding  public  sen¬ 
timent,  can  best  do  it  through  organ¬ 
ized  publicity.” 


adian  Northern  Railroad,  and  the  Can¬ 
ada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  brings 
thousands  of  tourists  down  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Saguenay  River,  many  of  whom  vis¬ 
it  the  pulp  mill  and  revel  in  the  charm 
of  the  contented,  peaceful  environ¬ 
ments  of  the  wonderful  industrial  me- 
tropo;!s. 


Nine  thousand  men  strong  are  often 
no  match  for  one  man  intelligent— con¬ 
ception  counts. 


McIntyre  pleads  for 
DRASTIC  CURTAILMENT 

Says  That  if  It  Is  Practiced  a  Normal 

Supply  of  News  Print  IRithin  Two 
Years  Will  he  Assured— Wants  Mill 

Capacity  Extended  and  ill  Study 

Conditions  in  Canada. 

The  solution  of  the  news  print  prob¬ 
lem  lies  in  cooperation  between  publish¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers,  in  the  opinion 
of  A.  Gordon  McIntyre,  the  paper  ex¬ 
pert  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

"It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee,”  said  Mr.  McIntyre,  “to  encour¬ 
age  present  manufacturers  to  build  or 
extend  their  mills,  in  order  that  1,000 
additional  tons  capacity  may  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  by  1918.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
then  the  idea  will  be  to  assist  in  finan¬ 
cing  sufficient  new  mills  to  provide  the 
tonnage.  We  hope  to  have  enough  news 
print  produced  by  the  end  of  1918  to 
meet  normal  requirements. 

“The  paper  committee,  I  might  say,  is 
already  in  touch  with  two  developments, 
which  give  promise  of  being  carried 
through  to  successful  completion. 
Meanwhile,  the  present  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  met  by  drastic  curtail¬ 
ment  of  consumption,  such  as  now  pre¬ 
vails  in  England  and  other  countries. 

“Our  policy  will  be  to  make  the  pa¬ 
per  manufacturing  Industry  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  attractive 
as  possible  to  the  paper-makers,  and  to 
co6i)erate  in  every  way  to  meet  the 
present  crisis. 

"Further  production  will  only  be  en¬ 
couraged  up  to  a  safe  amount.  We  con¬ 
cede  that  the  manufacturer  should  have 
a  reasonable  profit  in  all  times,  good 
and  bad.  We  will  only  carry  our  plans 
to  the  point  where  the  supply  will  be 
adequate  for  publishers’  needs. 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN  CANADA. 

“I  propose  to  make  some  investiga¬ 
tions  in  Canada  relative  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  export,  possible  war  taxes  on 
the  Industry  and  the  prospect  of  new 
tonnage. 

“It  will  be  my  aim  during  the  next 
six  months  to  undertake  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  news  print  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  United  States  and  (Wn- 
ada.  I  hope  to  Inspect  all  the  mills 
supplying  white  paper  to  the  American 
market,  so  that  I  may  be  in  a  position 
to  size  up  the  situation  accurately.  In 
this  I  expect  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  paper  manufacturers.” 

Mr.  McIntyre  took  up  his  work  with 
the  A.  N.  P.  Monday,  occupying  the  of¬ 
fices  from  which  the  late  John  Norris 
conducted  the  original  campaign  of  that 
organization.  He  took  up  the  work  at 
the  point  where  Lincoln  B.  Palmer  has 
carried  it,  going  about  it  methodically 
and  with  characteristic  energy. 


Ad  Censor  Returns  Checks 
The  Central  Censor  Committee,  re¬ 
cently  organized  by  business  men  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  has  begun  Us  work,  and 
this  week  checks  aggregating  $178  were 
returned  to  business  men  who  had  given 
them  in  patronizing  an  advertising 
scheme  that  fell  under  the  ban  of  the 
central  committee.  The  money  col¬ 
lected  by  the  solicitors  was  returned 
to  the  business  men  and  the  solicitors 
were  stopped  from  further  plying  their 
trade  in  this  city.  All  advertising  pro¬ 
moters  are  required  to  have  their  proj¬ 
ects  passed  on  by  this  committee  befo’-o 
their  solicitors  are  put  to  work. 


Wishing  for  a  thing  will  not  bring  it 
to  you.  Working  for  it  will. 
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SUPPLY  SUFFICIENT  IF 
PUBLISHERS  ECONOMIZE 

SecreUry  Steele,  of  News  Print  Manu- 
fictnrer?'  Association,  Discusses  Next 
Year’s  Prices  for  Paper — Avalanche  of 
Letters  As  Result  of  Recent  Inter¬ 
view  in  These  Columns. 

“I  think  there  will  be  enough  news 
print  for  1917  to  go  around,”  said  G.  F. 
Steele,  secretary  of  the  News  Print 
Manufacturers’  Association  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 
"There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
there  will  be  many  or  any  suspensions 
from  shortage,  if  publishers  will  con¬ 
tinue  during  1917  the  economies  they 
are  practicing  now.  If  they  reduce 
consumption  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount,  they  will  contribute  toward  ' 
safe  conditions.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
publishers  keeping  the  size  of  their  , 
newspapers  down  so  that  they  will 
come  within  the  capacity  of  the  mills.  ' 
They  must  continue  all  through  next 
year  the  same  policy  of  conservation 
they  arc  now  following. 

"Will  it  be  possible  to  contract  a 
supply  for  1917  at  2%  or  2%  cents  a 
pound,  Mr.  Steele?” 

"I  think  prices  for  next  year  will  not 
be  less  than  3  cents  a  pound,  at  the  mill. 
Mr.  Dodge,  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.,  which  makes  25  per  cent,  of  the 
news  print  of  the  United  States,  says  he 
will  charge  not  less  than  that  amount. 

It  is  pos.sible  that  smaller  companies  will 
have  to  charge  more.  The  manager  of 
one  of  the  smaller  mills  told  me  that 
his  costs  of  manufacture  at  the  present 
time  are  $57  a  ton.  It  is  plain  that  he 
cannot  sell  at  $60  a  ton.  This  high 
cost  is  cau.sed  by  the  Increase  In  the 
prices  of  supplies  that  enter  into  the 
making  of  news  print. 

PULP  WOOD  SUPPLY  UNCERTAIN. 

“I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  larger 
concerns  will  begin  to  make  contracts 
for  a  month  to  come,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  pulp  wood  supply, 
which  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Mr. 
Bacchus,  of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario 
Paper  Company  tells  me  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  wood  crews.  Formerly  he 
paid  $18  to  $20  a  month,  but  wages 
have  advanced  to  $55  monthly,  with 
new  crews  not  cutting  80  per  cent,  as 
much  wood  as  the  experienced  men  it 
was  formerly  possible  to  get. 

"Some  mills  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  good  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  their 
yards.  Among  the  Western  mills  this 
is  not  the  case.  There  are  some  that 
have  practically  no  wood  at  all.  I  know 
of  one  case  where  the  demand  has  been 
so  great  that  it  l-s  not  possible  to  wait 
until  the  regular  drives,  and  where  logs 
will  have  to  be  hauled  in  on  sleighs. 
.This,  of  course,  increases  the  expense.” 

"Will  news  print  tonnage  for  1917  be 
on  the  basis  of  1916  contracts?” 

"The  mills  will  not  contract  In  ex- 
ce.ss  of  their  capacity.  They  will  con¬ 
tract  for  a  definite  amount,  shipments 
to  he  made  one-twelfth  each  month.  The 
mills  w'ant  to  sell  their  products  on  the 
same  plan  the  steel  manufacturers  do, 
and  which  obtains  in  other  lines.” 

"In  the  new  form  of  contract.  In 
which  the  publisher  is  required  to  pay 
the  freight,  will  the  mills  reserve  the 
right  to  route  shipments?  If  so,  why?” 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SHIPPING. 

“This  reservation  is  made  in  the  In¬ 
terest  of  the  newspapers.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  a  concern  that  routes  thou- 
sand.s  of  cars  yearly  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  insist  on  prompt  service  sind 
timely  delivery,  than  in  the  case  of  a 
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When  the  “Cub”  Reporter  was  Assigned  to  Get  an  Interview  With  the  Big 
"Gang  Boss”  and  Was  Sent  Back  to  the  Office  in  an  .\mbulance. 
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NEWSPAPER  OFFICE  PENNSYLVANIANS  WILL 
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/'/////  Publishers  Hold  Profitable  Meeting  at 

N  '' //  Reading  and  Authorize  Negotiations 

)  '  /  Looking  Toward  Combined  Purchases 

- - News  Print — Scheme  Will  be  Put 

M  into  Effect  Soon. 

)  Expressing  a  sentiment  that  manu- 

facturers  and  consumers  of  news  print 
^  ^  R  Prrtfllfc  should  each  concede  something  to  the 

—  n  |J  Li  other  in  a  common  effort  to  solve  pres- 

problems  of  high  costs,  publishers 
^  closed  an  interesting 

profitable  meeting  at  Reading  last 

L  spirit  of  conciliation,  however,  dis- 

closed  no  weakness  of  policy  as  to  pre- 

-  viously  considered  steps  to  eliminate  the 

lO\^\Lin[l  I  speculator  and  the  speculative  jobber 

~  contributing  cause  of  open-market 
I — i  skyrocketing  of  prices.  These  same 

Pennsylvania  publishers  were  respon- 

^  =•  -  sible  in  large  measure  for  the  recent 

^VVVVVVV'.VVVwL^^  Federal  Trade  Commission  inquest  Into 

the  news  print  situation  and,  at  request 
of  the  Commission,  one  of  their  number 
I  commissioned  a  representative  to 

I  III  I  lln  furnish  such  additional  facts  and  flg- 

I  Commission  desired, 

llll  consideration  of  common- 

-  sense  method  of  elimination  of  waste 

I  other  plans  of  news  print  conser- 

I  I  W  _  vation  led  these  publishers  to  a  con- 

I  — * \\  elusion  that  unnecessary  strife  between 

(  '  w  manufacturer  and  consumer  tended  to 

' -=y  further  complicate  an  unparalleled  situ- 

rather  than  alleviate  it  Hence  a 

- A  resolution  followed  to  approach  the 

^ _ manufacturer  on  a  "square  deal"  basis 

TO  Get  an  Interview  With  the  Big  provided  harmony  and  mutual  under- 

ro  THE  Office  in  an  .\mbulance.  standing  between  the  forces  of  supply 

and  demand  were  desired  by  the  latter. 

UNCLE  SAM  SAVES  P.4PER  to-operative  buying  approved. 

_  Publishers  of  twenty-five  inland  cities 

Public  Health  Service  Cuts  Mailing  List  Pennsylvania  were  represented  and 


shipper  who  only  routes  three  or  four  UNCLE  SAM  SAVES  P.4PEK  ■p„kuc.>,o,.  ^ 

car,  a  monlh.  The  mil.  will  ship  over  - -  ot^e^v^o,,  i;.’  ’  mland  cltle, 

routes  where  the  beet  aervlce  Is  ren-  Publie  Health  Serviee  Cul.  Mailinj  Li.l  '''"  represented  and 

\  \  .  negotiations  were  authorized  looking 

dered  to  the  papers.  and  Postmasters  Must  Economize.  tnunrHa  „  v. 

towards  cooperative  buying  of  news 

"It  has  been  reported  that  some  rj-jjg  United  States  Public  Health  Ser-  print  for  themselves  and  such  other 
newspapers  are  hoarding  newsprint?  vice  announces  that  it  will  curtail  its  publishers  of  the  commonwealth  who 
Do  you  know  of  any  such  cases?”  mailing  list  for  the  Health  News,  pub-  might  join  them.  A  unit  of  15,000  tons 

"I  have  heard  of  some  cases  which  1  fished  by  the  Service.  Surgeon-General  was  underwritten  at  the  meeting  and 
know  to  be  false.  Rupert  Blue  has  notified  all  persons  re-  other  units  of  similar  tonnage  pledged 

"The  circulation  of  The  Editor  and  ceiving  tfle  publication  that,  unless  he  provided  negotiations  succeeded  on  a 
Pubushek,”  said  Mr.  Steele,  reflective-  receives  word  from  them  that  they  desire  cooperative  basis  in  the  initial  experi- 
ly,  in  conclusion,  "must  be  enormous,  to  have  it  continued,  they  will  be  stricken  ment.  Details  f  credit,  shipments,  and 
Since  the  publication  of  my  Interview  from  the  mailing  list.  This  action  Is  to  sizes  are  now  being  worked  out  and  by 
with  your  paper  in  October  7,  I  have  conservation  of  paper  supply.  the  first  of  November  these  publishers 

been  avalanched  with  letters  from  pub-  An  order  recently  issued  by  the  Post  .^^ju  ready  to  sound  manufacturers 
fishers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  Office  Department  to  postmasters  all  upon  the  practicability  of  the  scheme. 


Ernest  G.  Smith,  publisher  of  the 


come  from  as  distant  points  as  the  Pa-  country  warns  postmasters  Ernest  G.  Smith,  publisher  of  the 

eifle  Coast.  It  is  amazing.  I  have  recelv-  making  requisitioiw  for  stamps  W'fikes-Barre  Times-Leader  was  named 

ed  newspaper  clippings  showing  that  Insurance  and  .  O.  •  °  chairman  of  the  cooperative  purchasing 

the  interview  has  been  republished  gen-  “®®^  during  the  Christmas  holiday  sea-  committee  and  district  chairmen  were 
erally.  Certainly  newspaper  men  read  f®  ®  ®  ^  named  assistants  in  various  parts  of 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  carefully.  I  ®  ^  ®  ^®®  ®  ®  the  State  to  help  in  the  collection  of 

am  convinced  of  It,  by  the  number  of  **  pa^r,  care  s  ou  exerc  »  no  necessary  data  looking  towards  putting 
letters  I  have  received.”  .  j  ♦  k.,  .iLrinir  ♦Not  experiment  into  active  operation. 

_  ‘^^.or  committee  members  are:  J.  H. 

GROUND  WOOD  FOR  BOOK  PAPER  ° 

_  r-  j  Bradford,  Pa.;  C.  N.  Andrews, 

P.,..  „r  r*'"'  East™.  I-a  :  'V.  C.  Dcrshack, 


GROUND  WOOD  FOR  BOOK  PAPER 


publishers  are  interested. 
Publishers  elsewhere  will  be  Inter- 


l„cr...e  in  Pries  of  Sulphite  D.srs.,..  Ea  '  'V.  C.  Dsr.huck,  H^tiston’, 

1PM  Ti  •  German,  newspapers  are  no  longer  Pa. 

Pulp  Wood  Supply  for  News  Print,  threatened  with  a  paper  famine.  The  publishers  are  interested. 

The  demand  for  magazine  and  book  curtailment  of  consumption  in  the  Em-  Publishers  elsewhere  will  be  Inter¬ 
paper  has  grown  to  such  an  extent,  pire  has  been  drastic,  and  has  relieved  ested  in  learning  how  the  Pennsylvania 
according  to  a  man  well  posted  on  the  the  situation  at  the  mills.  The  demand  experiment  progresses.  It  is  one  that 
situation,  that  ground  wood  pulp  is  be-  for  cellulose  from  wood  fibre  for  am-  has  been  talked  of  for  a  number  of 
ing  used,  both  in  the  United  States  and  munition,  which  was  enormous,  has  years  in  the  East,  but  never  developed 
Canada,  in  place  of  sulphite  fibre.  This,  been  lightened  by  the  construction  of  a  point  of  actual  accomplishment, 
of  course,  tends  to  decrease  the  supply  fourteen  sulphite  alcohol  mills,  to  be-  Under  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Smith,  who 
of  mechanical  wood  pulp  for  the  mak-  operation  in  December.  The  result  ^as  for  years  been  an  exponent  of  prac- 
ing  of  news  print.  The  substitution  of  **  manufacturers  of  paper  are  business  discussions,  rather  than 

ground  wood  for  chemical  fibre  has  again  encouraging  cortsumption.  mere  pink  tea  persiflage  at  publishers’ 

been  made  necessary  because  of  the  - -  gatherings,  there  is  every  prospect  of 

increasing  cost  of  sulphite  so  necessary  "Happiness  doesn’t  depend  so  much  success  following  this  effort. 


been  made  necessary  because  of  the  - - 

increasing  cost  of  sulphite  so  necessary  "Happiness  doesn’t  depend  so  much 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  white  stock  upon  our  surroundings  as  it  does  upon 


on  which  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  printed. 


our  Interiors,”  as  the  boy  said  who  had 
been  stealing  Jam. 


If  Icve  wasn’t  so  blind,  druggi.sts 
wouldn't  sell  so  much  rouge. 
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PUBLISHERS  SHOULDPAY  WHY  DR.  CHRISTIAN  F.  REISNER  UTILIZES  PUBLISHER  SEES  NO 

FREIGHT  ON  NEWS  PRINT  NEWSPAPERS  TO  ADVERTISE  CHURCH  WORK  CAUSE  FOR  EXCITEMENT 


So  Declares  One  Man,  from  the  Book 
of  His  Own  Experience  —  System 
Gives  Chance  to  Deal  with  Differen¬ 
tial  Roads  and  Get  Better  Prices — Also 
Permits  Own  Routing. 

"Publishers  can  handle  their  own 
news  print  shipments  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  the  manufacturers.  They 
should  welcome  the  chance  to  purchase 
paper  at  the  mills,  and  pay  their  own 
freight.  Publishers  have  a  better  idea 
of  the  way  freight  should  be  routed, 
and  the  competition  for  business  among 
the  roads  makes  it  possible  to  get  one 
line  to  use  greater  efforts  to  bring  pa¬ 
per  through  on  time  than  others,  in 
order  to  get  the  business."  This  is  the 
opinion  of  a  publisher  who  has  always 
paid  his  own  freight  and  who  has  rout¬ 
ed  his  own  shipments. 

This  man,  reading  from  the  book  of 
his  own  experience,  justifies  the  action 
of  the  manufacturers  in  selling  f.  o.  b. 
mill,  in  the  general  increase  in  freight 
rates,  which  they  have  had  to  absorb. 
\Vhere  the  freight  advances  have  been 
5  per  cent.,  they  have  had  to  slash  into 
their  paper  price  and  profits  to  meet  it. 
In  many  cases,  where  freight  goes  off 
transcontinental  lines,  to  local  roads, 
or  into  commonwealths  where  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  all  State-controlled,  advances 
are  in  many  cases  much  greater — in 
some  cases  as  much  as  ten  per  cent. 
This  frequently  makes  15  cents  for 
every  hundred  pounds,  which  manufac¬ 
turers  have  had  to  stand. 

DEXJV'ERIES  ARB  DIFFICULT. 

There  is  another  factor  which  enters 
into  the  matter,  and  that  is  responsi¬ 
bility  for  delivery.  During  the  past 
year  It  has  been  a  serious  matter  There 
have  been  embargoes  at  many  points, 
in  most  ports,  and,  therefore,  great  con¬ 
gestion.  This  has  been  complicated  by 
car-shortage.  Conditions — over  which  the 
manufacturers  have  no  control — arise 
that  cause  delay  in  delivery,  and  this 
the  mills  desire  to  avoid  in  the  future. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  con¬ 
front  .shippers  may  be  found  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  man  in  the  moving  of 
his  poper.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
get  cars,  so  he  made  shipments  to  New 
York  city  in  canal  boats,  and  carted  it  to 
train  tracks  for  transhipment  by  rail  to 
destination.  Then  the  question  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  embargo  points,  while  it  exist¬ 
ed,  aiose.  At  the  present  time,  his 
problem  is  to  so  make  his  shipments  of 
white  paper  that  he  will  avoid  the  great 
railroad  centres,  and  the  congested 
yards  of  the  large  railroad  systems. 

DIFFERENTIAL  ROADS  PREFERRED. 


New  York  Clergynuin  'Who  Declared  Jesus  Christ  to  Be  the  Greatest  Advertiser 
Follows  the  System,  of  a  City  Editor  in  Directing  a  Force  of  Twen¬ 
ty  Busy  Assistants — Has  Firm  Faith  in  Puhlioity. 

The  study  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner,  the  advertising  minister, 
looks  like  a  city  editor’s  office.  He  conducts  the  affairs  of  his  church, 
and  dispatches  his  daily  duties,  with  the-  thoroughness  of  the  trained 
newspaper  man  directing  his  staff,  or  the  advertising  manager  planning  an  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign.  Every  movement  he  makes  suggests  the  training  he  re¬ 
ceived  twenty-three  years  ago,  when,  as  a  city  editor,  he  controlled  the  news 
policy  of  the  Daily  Champion,  In  Atchison,  Kan.  His  study  in  Grace  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  West  104th  Street,  New  York  city,  is  lined  with  book¬ 
cases.  There  is  an  extension  'phone  on  his  desk,  which  lacks  nothing  of  the 
appearance  of  the  busy  editor  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  There  is 
a  desk  calendar — his  assignment  book — on  which  he  keeps  track  of  coming 
events,  hooks  and  weights  arid  memoranda  scattered  over  its  surface.  He  di¬ 
rects  his  force  of  twenty  assistants  just 
as  the  day  city  editor  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  plans  for  the  next  "day's  is¬ 
sue. 

Like  the  city  editor.  Dr.  Reisner 
reads  all  the  daily  newspapers,  checks 
them  up  carefully,  making  a  note  from 
time  to  time.  He  reads  not  only  the 
news  columns,  but  goes  carefully  over 
the  advertising,  for  he  is  a  student  who 
keeps  up  with  the  times.  He  adver¬ 
tises  to  attract  the  public. 

The  newspaper  training  he  received 
before  he  entered  a  theological  semin¬ 
ary  back  in  1893  stands  him  in  hand  to¬ 
day,  enabling  him  to  write  “copy’’  with 
a  “puir’ — the  kind  that  grips  the  read¬ 
er  and  attracts  him  to  the  church. 
That’s  the  reason  175,000  people  heard 
his  sermons  last  year.  Nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago  he  was  taught  the 
value  of  advertising.  He  saw  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  business  of  the  men  who 
purchased  space  to  advertise  their 
stores,  and  he  realized  then,  as  he  does 
now,  that  it  is  the  vehicle  to  carry  the 
Word  to  the  masses,  and  to  bring  them  to  church.  He  absorbed  then  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  writing  "copy.”  He  learned  the  knowledge  of  “position.”  From  his 
daily  meeting  with  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  he  knows  how  to  get  in  attune  with 
different  classes,  to  get  them  in  attune  with  the  Word  he  preaches.  He  learned 
in  Atchison  that  the  advertising  man  reduced  copy  writing  to  a  science,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  pulpit,  he  relied  upon  his  early  experience  to  add  to  the 
number  of  his  congregation. 

That  is  the  reason  he  took  an  advertisement  on  the  sporting  page  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  recently — he  wanted  to  reach  the  men  who  read  the  baseball 
news,  and  he  knew  that  that  was  one  of  the  places  where  they  would  see  it. 
Grace  Church  was  filled  to  overflowing  because  of  that  ad.  Another  time,  when 
the  services  of  a  famous  singer  were  engaged,  Dr.  Reisner  bought  space  on  the 
amusement  page — where  his  announcement  would  be  seep,  and  again  Grace 
Church  was  crowded  to  the  doors.  He  does  not  give  an  "r.  o.  p.”  order  to  get 
the  lowest  rate.  He  specifies  “position” — and  pays  the  price.  These  are  just  a 
few  samples  of  the  thorough-going  manner  in  which  he  goes  about  his  work. 
When  Dr.  Reisner  has  a  news  item  for  the  paper  it  is  real  news.  It  is  not  an 
account  of  a  tea  given  by  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  in  which  they  alone  are  in¬ 
terested.  He  furnishes  first-hand  information,  written  in  the  style  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  which  he  takes  it,  of  the  same  length  the  city  editor  would  order,  and 
phrased  in  clear,  crisp  newspaper  language.  He  uses  short  sentences  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  eliminates  the  superlative — goes  direct  to  the  point.  He  says  what  he 
has  to  say  in  the  fewest  possible  number  of  words.  If  Dr.  Reisner  were  not 
one  of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  in  the  United  States,  he  could  be  one  of 
the  best-known  and  highest-salaried  editorial  or  feature  writers  in  America.  He 
has  the  "nose  for  news,”  for  he  Keeps  up  with  the  times. 


Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner. 


Big  Buyer  of  News  Print  Predicts  that 

1917  Price  Will  Approximate  $45  « 

Ton  at  Mill — Says  Prohibitive  Prices 

Would  Ruin  Business  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers. 

“Newsprint  for  1917  should  not  cost 
more  than  2%  cents  a  pound,  at  the 
mills,  to  publishers  who  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  tonnage  regularly,  and  whose 
credit  is  good.  Higher  prices  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  paid  by  those  who  purchase 
in  the  open  market,  and  who  bid  against 
each  other.”  These  statements  were 
made  to  a  representative  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher  by  a  well-known 
Western  publisher  who  is  in  New  York. 

“The  cost  of  paper — and  freight— ia 
some  cases  may  equal  3  cents  a  pound, 
where  there  is  a  long  railroad  haul. 
The  shortage  is  temporary.  The  mill 
men  are  panic-stricken — more  so  than 
the  publishers.  Orders  have  piled  in 
on  them.  They  have  been  swamped 
for  the  first  time  in  their  hi.story,  and 
prices  of  excess  tonnage  have  gone  .sky¬ 
ward.  It’s  only  natural.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  excitement.  It  is  .all  non¬ 
sense  to  talk  of  raising  prices  to  3  and 
3%  cents  a  pound  at  the  mills.  That 
would  mean  an  increase,  where  the  pub¬ 
lishers  pay  the  freight,  of  as  much 
as  $200,000  to  $300,000  in  many  cases. 
The  newspapers  that  make  th.at  much 
money  are  mighty  few.  The  price 
would  be  prohibitive.  It  would  put  the 
papers  out  of  business,  and  also  the 
mills.  Of  course,  it  is  unneces.sary  to 
state  that  the  mills  are  not  going  to 
put  themselves  out  of  business.  These 
prices  that  have  been  quoted,  and 
have  been  made  in  the  flurry  of 
excitement  on  the  part  of  scrambling 
publishers  who  want  white  paper  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  their  tonnage.  Such  paper  lots 
are  usually  in  the  hands  of  speculators. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  news  print — but  noth¬ 
ing  like  the  prices  asked. 

danger  point  for  mills. 

“I  haven’t  heard  any  increase  of 
more  than  50  per  cent,  discussed. 
Everybody  has  heard  that.  Take  New 
York,  where  present  quotations  are  for 
$2.15,  pressroom  delivery.  It  co.sts  28 
cents  a  ton  to  ship  the  paper,  cart  it 
to  the  warehouse,  pay  the  insurance, 
cart  it  to  the  newspaper  office,  and  put 
it  in  the  basement.  Deduct  this  from 
the  price,  and  you  have  $1.87  at  the 
mills.  Increase  this  price  by  50  per 
ment.,  and  the  price  of  paper  would  be 
$2.81  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  any  such  increase. 
The  papers  cannot  stand  it — and  the 
manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  charge 
a  price  that  they  cannot  stand. 


By  giving  business  to  the  differential 
roads,  which  have  less  freight  to  handle, 
and,  therefore,  better  service  to  offer, 
his  shipments  are  faster,  and  an  extra 
effort  is  made  to  please  him,  in  order 
to  keep  in  the  future  a  business  they 
have  rever  before  enjoyed. 

All  of  the  lines  maintaining  freight 
agents  in  the  city  of  publication,  clamor 
for  bis  business,  and  the  matter  of  gain¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  agent  of  the 
less  favored*  roads,  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  use  their  influence  to  keep  his 
cars  moving  from  mill  to  destination. 
Thought  on  these  points,  he  declares, 
will  lessen  difficulties.  Publishers  will 
not  realize,  he  declares,  the  difficulties 
that  the  mills  have  contended  with  in 
the  matter,  and  if  they  have  not  given 
the  matter  of  routing  consideration,  it 
is  high  time,  be  says,  that  they  should 
detail  some  man  to  study  the  question. 


bats  JESUS  CHRIST  WAS  THE  GREATEST  ADVERTISER. 

"You  once  stated  that  Christ  was  an  advertiser,  doctor.  In  what  respect 
did  He  advertise,  how  did  His  methods  differ  from  those  of  to-day,  and  what 
have  been  the  comparative  results?” 

“Jesus  was  the  greatest  advertiser.  Few  pteople  could  read  when  He  was 
on  earth.  He  adopted  the  only  means  open  to  Him.  He  went  out  on  the  high¬ 
ways  and  preached.  Five  thousand  people  followed  Him.  He  advertised  in  the 
face  of  a  storm  of  criticiMn,  and  His  message  brought  results.  He  was  the  first 
to  advertise  the  Truth.  Although  His  advertising  was  done  during  a  storm  of 
hostility,  not  once  was  His  Immaculate  character  questioned.  His  advertise¬ 
ment  was  the  greatest  message  ever  given  to  the  world.  It  was  of  such  force, 
it  had  such  power,  that  the  effect  of  it  is  felt  to-day,  centuries  after  He  spoke. 
No  other  message  in  all  human  history  has  carried  so  far,  for  it  has  been 
communicated  over  such  a  wide  range  of  time,  has  vibrated  through  the  world 
with  such  force,  that  millions  have  followed  Him.  His  was  the  first  true  ad¬ 
vertisement.  There  can  be  no  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  in  any  day 
since  then.  We  compare  one  time  with  another,  using  the  methods  in  vogue 
in  eaoh.  Jesus  sought  to  reach  the  masses  in  every  walk  of  life.  He  did.  ‘.^w 
many  advertisements  to-day  will  ring  through  the  succeeding  years?”  .  ^ 

“Why  do  you  believe  in  newspaper  advertising?” 

{Continued  on  .page  20) 


“I  think  that  the  price  for  large  ton¬ 
nage  during  the  coming  year  will  not 
be  far  from  $2.25  per  hundred  pounds 
— it  may  be  slightly,  but  not  a  great 
deal.  Economies  that  are  being  prac¬ 
ticed  should  ease  the  situation. 

“Publishers  located  at  great  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  mills,  where  they  must 
pay  $1  per  hundred  pounds  or  more 
freight,  may  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
rate  close  to  3  cents  a  pound,  and  In 
some  cases  more.  That  is  a  matter  of 
railroad  tariff,  which  must  be  paid  in 
any  event,  and  in  such  cases  I  think 
the  only  increase  such  a  publisher  may 
expect  to  pay  would  be  In  the  price  of 
the  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill,  and  this  should 
be  so  well  within  the  3-cent  mark  as 
to  remove  any  reason  for  panic.” 


Oft-times  his  wife  calls  by  a  harsher 
name  the  “hail-fellow-well-met.” 
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election  may  be 
WON  3Y  ADVERTISING 


Ford  Ads  for  Wilson— A  Challenge  to 
gqMiblir  n  Campaign  Managers— Big 
Space  to  he  Used  by  Both  Sides  in 
Closing  U.iys  of  Contest — Keen  Interest 
Shown  in  Political  Circles. 

Full-pag  advertlaements  In  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspar'ers  of  the  country  to  im¬ 
press  on  workingmen  and  farmers  rea¬ 
sons  why  they  should  vote  for  Wood- 
row  Wllso!i  for  President,  was  the  an- 
nouncemenf  made  by  Henry  Ford,  the 
automobile  manufacturer,  on  Tuesday 
last 

As  if  in  answer  to  this  challenge, 
there  appeared  in  all  of  the  New  York 
raornlng  pai)ers  on  Wednesday  morning 
a  full  pase  ad  for  Candidate  Hughes. 
This  followed  a  conference  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  tietween  Chairman  Willcox  of 
the  Republiean  National  Committee  and 
Committeemen  R.  H.  Hynlcka,  of  Ohio, 
and  Charles  B.  Warren,  of  Michigan,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  others.  These  two 
committeemen  reported  that  the  Ford 
campaign  was  already  under  way  in 
their  State.s,  and  that  Indiana  and  Illin¬ 
ois  would  be  reached  in  a  day  or  two. 
What  happened  at  the  conference  is  not 
known,  but  the  results,  in  the  full  page 
ads  the  next  morning,  spoke  for  them¬ 
selves.  These  ads  are  being  handled 
from  headquarters.  The  Ford  campaign 
is  to  be  handled  in  Detroit.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  full  page  ads  to  be  used  by 
Mr.  Ford  it  is  stated  that  he  intends 
to  use  a  number  of  Thomas  A.  Edison’s 
epigrams,  and  that  they  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  broadcast  over  Mr.  Edison’s  own 
name. 

Mr.  Ford  called  on  the  President  on 
Tuesday  at  the  summer  capitol.  Shadow 
Lawn,  and  took  with  him  sample  ads, 
which  he  submitted  for  approval.  He 
will  assume  entire  charge  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  campaign,  and  will  pay  all  of 
the  expenses  of  the  same. 

After  the  call  on  the  President,  Mr. 
Ford  called  at  Democratic  Headquarters 
in  New  York  and  had  a  conference  with 
Chairman  McCormick.  When  asked  by 
Ihe  Chairman  how  much  he  expected  to 
spend  in  this  campaign,  Mr.  Ford  Is 
reported  to  have  whispered  a  sum  in  the 
ear  of  Mr.  McCormick  that  made  that 
gentleman  sit  up  and  blink.  Asked  the 
amount  later,  neither  of  the  men  would 
say  what  it  was,  but  the  astonishment 
shown  by  Mr.  McCormick  betrayed  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  a  good  round  sum. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  wind  up  in  the  newspapers 
and  that  large  amounts  of  newspaper 
space  will  be  used  by  both  parties  in 
their  efforts  to  elect  theif  candidates. 


Ads  for  Girls  to  Recruit 

«  After  stating  that  during  the  summer 
he  had  secured  one  hundred  recruits 
by  advertising  in  the  New  York  World, 
Major  Monson  Morris,  of  the  Twelfth 
Regiment,  N.  G.,  N.  Y.,  said  Wednesday 
he  had  decided  to  advertise  in  the  World 
for  twelve  young  girls  to  help  to  obtain 
recruits  for  National  Guard  regiments 
on  the  border,  because  he  had  read  that 
the  regular  army  had  adopted  that 
method  in  San  Francisco. 


Mellett  Joins  I.  N.  S. 

John  Mellett,  formerly  of  the  Evening 
Mail,  has  left  the  city  staff  of  the  New 
York  American  to  join  the  administra¬ 
tive  forces  of  the  International  News 
Service.  Mr.  Mellett  will  have  general 
supervision  over  the  pony  business  of 
the  ].  N.  S.,  and  will  also  look  after  the 
•ervice  department. 


AND  NOW  WE  HAVE  THE  COMPAROGBAPH 

By  Frank  W.  Roth, 

Manager  of  National  Ativertising,  Joplin  (Mo.)  (Slohe. 

(~nOMPA BISON,  the  mother  of  standardization,  is  a-s  necessary  in  a  newspaper 
^  office  as  it  is  in  any  other  place  of  business. 

How  much  advertising  did  you  carry  last  month? 

You  hem  and  haw  a  few  times,  search  through  every  drawer  of  your  desk, 
ahd  draw  out  finally  a  volume  with  neither  index  nor  other  outward  record, 
paw  over  twenty-two  or  three  pages  before  you  come  to  the  figures,  only  they 
haven’t  yet  been  totalled.  You  fidget  around  while  the  office  boy  runs  them  up 
on  the  adding  machine  and  you  have  the  result,  but — 

Does  it  tell  at  a  glance  how  much  each  day  was  greater  or  smaller  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year?  How  much  it  leads  your  competing  paper?  How 
much  they  have  increased  by  day  and  month?  What  your  average  was  last 
year  as  compared  with  this? 

All  these  are  mighty  convenient  items  to  have  at  your  finger  ends.  They 
have  as  many  uses  perhaps  as  Aladdin’s  lamp.  They  may  even  have  to  serve 
as  your  backbone  in  getting  rid  of  a  non-productive  member  of  your  staff,  but 
their  best  office  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  always  know  what  you  are  doing. 


A  GRAPH  WITH  A  PURPOSE. 

It  all  hinges  on  how  you  keep  the  dope  whether  you  derive  the  fullest 
benefit  from  such  information.  I've  never  seen  a  method  to  surpass  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  keeping  this  information  on  tap  all  the  tinie.  Engineers — electrical, 
mechanical,  and  efficiency — are  great  users  of  charts  or  graphs.  Their  work  is 
largely  one  of  comparison.  So  why  not  use  a  graph  for  our  own  comparisons, 
and  lust  so  it  will  not  conflict  in  our  minds  with  the  phonograph  or  the_^  pro- 
tectograph  or  the  dozen  or  two  other  graphs,  let  us  call  it  the 


In  order  not  to  leave  the  editor  open  to  criticism,  fictitious  names  are  used, 
but  as  it  makes  it  easier  to  comprehend  a  proposition  that  deals  with  cases,  we’ll 
consider  the  Blendville  Breeze  as  our  paper  hereafter,  and  the  Blendville  Brag 
as  “the  other.’’ 

Across  the  top  are  strung  the  thirty-one  days  of  the  month,  then  down  the 
column  at  the  left  appear  the  inches  in  divisions  of  bne  hundred  in  the  case  of 
the  local,  and  divisions  of  fifty  in  the  foreign  cla.ssiflcations,  the  latter  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  not  so  wide  a  range  of  fluctuation,  and  this  makes  the 
variations  more  noticeable. 

Having  last  year's  record  before  u.s,  it  is  a  pretty  simple  matter  to  draw 
the  light  solid  line  through  its  proper  gradations,  thus  forming  a  j^raphic  picture 
of  what  we  did  during  the  month  last  year.  Our  record  of  our  competitor’s 
accomplishment  during  the  same  period  is  then  mapped  out.  We  do  it  here 
by  drawing  a  light  line  with  red  ink  for  last  year  and  a  heavy  line  of  the  same 
color  for  this  year’s  record,  which  makes  the  chart  much  easier  to  comprehend, 
but  for  reproductive  purposes  it  was  necessary  to  show  the.se  in  dotted  black 
lines  in  the  al>ove  comparograph.  The  chart  at  this  stage  tells  us  just  what 
each  Blendville  par>er  did  during  the  month  last  year,  and  the  lead  of  one  paper 
over  the  other  is  easily  ascertained  for  any  number  of  days  of  the  month. 

A  RECORD  DAY  BY  DAY. 

This  year’s  record  of  both  papers  is  i)latted  day  by  day,  and  gives  a  pro- 
gres.sive  picture  of  just  what  is  taking  place.  The  heavy  black  solid  line  repre- 
•sents  the  advertising  the  Breeze  carried,  while  that  of  the  Brag  is  shown  by 
the  heavy  dotted  line. 

In  this  way  we  tell  as  we  go  along  just  what  we  are  accomplishing,  what 
the  other  paper  is  doing,  and  how  we  comi)are.  It  gives  an  incentive  for  a 
showing  at  all  times,  for  a  beat  looms  up  like  a  house  afire.  It  enables  the 
setting  of  a  standard  minimum  for  the  month,  below  which  it  is  unsafe  for  the 
solicitors  to  let  the  business  drop.  A  reasonable  minimum  may  be  attained  by 
taking  the  total  business  done  by  both  papers  in  the  month  last  year,  dividing 
this  by  two,  and  then  by  the  number  of  publication  days  in  that  month.  If 
this  minimum  is  constantly  borne  in  mind  and  worked  up  to,  there  will  be  a 
pretty  nice  increase  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  of  course  that  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  higher  limit  next  year. 

If  these  charts  are  prepared  on  transparent  paper,  several  years’  sheets  of 
a  given  month  may  be  Imposed  one  above  the  other,  so  that  the  days  of  the 
week  match,  and  then  a  comparison  by  days  will  show  the  average  weak  spots 
of  the  month.  These  weak  days  are  the  ones  on  which  to  come  in  .strong  with 
special  or  .scheme  pages,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  otherwise  they  would 
again  appear  shy  this  year.  These  pages  will  help  bring  up  the  average,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  the  receipts  will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  any  of  us. 


MORE  INCREASES  IN  SCALES 

Printers  Get  Higher  Pay  in  Several 
Newspaper  Offices. 

Among  the  recent  increases  of  pay  in 
newspaper  offices  cf  the  country,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  reported: 

Bellaire,  O.:  Foremen  (ilay),  $19; 
handmen,  $16;  operators,  40  cents  per 
hour.  Night — Foremen,  $21;  handmen, 
$19;  operators,  42  cents  an  hour.  In¬ 
crease,  foremen  and  handmen,  $1;  oper¬ 
ators,  2  cents  per  hour.  Contract  covers 
one  year  from  July  31,  1916. 

Boulder,  Col.:  Day — Foremen,  $24; 
handmen,  $20;  operators,  $24.  Night — 
Foremen,  $25;  handmen,  $22;  operators, 
$25.  The  contract  covers  a  period  of 
two  years,  September  2,  1916  to  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1918.  Increase,  day — May  15,  1916, 
foremen,  hvidmen,  and  operators,  $2. 
Night — Foremen,  operators,  $1;  hand- 
men,  $2.  Day  and  night — November  15, 
1916,  50  cents;  May  15,  1917,  50  cents. 

Brown  wood,  Tex.:  Foremen,  $18; 
handmen,  $16;  operators,  $16.  The  con¬ 
tract  covers  a  period  of  three  years.  July 
31,  1916,  to  July  15,  1919.  Increase — De¬ 
cember  15,  1916,  foremen,  handmen,  and 
operators,  50  cents,  and  50  cents  each  six 
months  thereafter  during  the  life  of  the 
contract,  the  la.Ht  increa.se  being  effec¬ 
tive  December  16,  1918.  Total  amount  of 
increase,  $2.50. 

Charleston,  S.  C.:  Handmen,  $18; 
operators,  $22.  The  contract  covers  a 
period  of  four  year.s,  June  5,  1916,  to 
June  5,  1920.  Increase  (1916) — Hand- 
men  and  operators,  $2;  1917,  operators, 
$1;  1918,  $1;  1919,  $1. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  Foremen,  $18;  hand- 
men,  $15;  operators,  $16.  Night — Fore¬ 
men,  $€0;  handmen,  $18;  operators,  $20. 
Book  and  job — Foremen,  $16.50;  hand- 
men,  $15;  operators,  $16.  The  contract 
covers  a  period  of  two  years,  August  1, 
1916,  to  August  1,  1918.  Increa.se,  news¬ 
paper  (day) — Handmen  and  operators, 
$1.  Book  and  joli — Handmen  and  opera¬ 
tors,  $1. 


No  Papers  Free  to  Employees 

The  management  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  has  issued  an  order  cutting  off 
all  free  copies  of  the  paper  to  employees. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  the  cu.stom  of  the 
Tribune,  as  of  other  newspapers,  to  d''- 
liver  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the 
paper,  as  soon  as  it  had  gone  to  press, 
to  the  different  departments  for  the  use 
of  the  employees.  The  order  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  management  cuts  off  all  of  these  free 
copies  and  now  not  a  member  of  the 
staff  can  secure  a  copy  without  pur¬ 
chasing  it. 


Parisian  Papers  Want  a  Mill 

A  Parisian  newspaper  syndicate  is  re¬ 
ported  as  seeking  to  purcha.se  for  $1,- 
000,000  the  plant  of  the  Donnacona  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  The  mill  is  located  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  I>awrcnce  and  the 
Jacques  Cartier  Rivers.  The  same  in¬ 
terests  recently  endeavored  to  buy  the 
Remington  Paper  &  Power  Co’s,  mills, 
but  was  outbid.  The  Donnacona  is  a 
new  mill,  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons 
dally. 


Editors  Escape  (>ennan  Torpedoes 
Hugh  G.  Graham,  editor  of  the  Dobbs 
Ferry  Register,  and  James  L.  Taylor, 
former  editor  of  the  same  paper,  who 
were  aboard  the  Stephano  when  that 
steamship  was  torpedoed  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  submarine  U-53  off  Nantucket, 
have  arrived  at  their  homes.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  was  in  bad  shape  for  a  time  and 
was  under  the  care  of  a  physician.  He 
has  now  fully  recovered. 
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AGNEW  JOINS  CHALMERS  FORCE  *  BROOKLYN  EAGLE  HOLDS 


COMBINATION  BENEFITS 
U.  P.  AND  FRENCH  PAPERS 


Much  Interest  Aroused  by  Reciprocal 

Arrangement  of  Big  Nows  Gathering 

Association  with  Le  Matin  and  Le 

Journal  of  Paris — Improved  Service  is 

Certain. 

The  announcement  of  the  United 
Press  Associations,  made  in  last  week’s 
Kditor  and  PcBDisHER,  of.  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  arrangement  with  Le  Matin 
and  Le  Journal  of  Paris,  by  which 
those  two  newspapers  will  receive  the 
United  Press  service  and  that  their  re¬ 
sources  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  Press  has  attracted  considerable 
favorable  comment. 

An  official  of  the  United  Press,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  combination  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 
expressed  great  pleasure  over  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  deal.  “Le  Matin  and 
Le  Journal  are  the  two  largest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world,  and  are  among  the 
most  powerful.  The  big  thing  about 
this  combination  is  that  here  are  the  two 
foremost  French  newspapers  getting 
word  from  the  French  front  through  an 
American  correspondent  and  an  Ameri¬ 
can  news  agency.  Henry  Wood’s  dis¬ 
patches  will  appear  Just  the  same  In 
the  two  BVench  papers  as  they  appear 
in  the  American  papera  It  Is  quite  a 
compliment  to  Americans  and  American 
correspondents,  for  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  French  correspondents  at  the 
front  they  are  going  to  get  their  news 
from  Americans  and  American  sources 
also.  Another  thing  is  that  the  United 
Press  will  have  access  to  the  potverful 
and  tremendous  news-gathering  plant 
of  Le  Matin  and  Le  Journal,  and  this 
news  will  be  sent  out  to  their  clients 
the  same  as  other  news.  Altogether,  it 
is  a  powerful  combination,  and  one  that 
will  work  for  great  good  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.” 

LEAKS  ARE  IMPOSSIBLE. 

The  system  in  force  in  Le  Matin  of 
not  permitting  any  employee  to  leave 
the  building  while  the  paper  is  going  to 
press,  will  ab.solutely  prevent  any  pos- 
■sibility  of  a  leak  of  any  of  the  United 
Press  stories  until  the  papers  are  on  the 
street.  In  an  Interview  in  last  week’s 
Editor  and  Publisher,  Stephane  Lau- 
zanne,  the  editor  of  Le  Matin,  said: 

“No  employee  of  Le  Matin  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  leave  the  building  during  the  time 
that  the  paper  is  being  printed.  Every 
man  must  be  at  bis  post  just  as  on  an 
ocean  liner.  I  do  not  claim  the  origd- 
nality  of  this  system,  for  it  has  been 
used  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  a  publication  for  which  I 
worked  before  becoming  editor  of  Le 
Matin.  This  method  prevents  many  un¬ 
desirable  abuses.  Formerly  people  tried 
often  to  obtain  copies  of  Le  Matin  before 
the  paper  was  actually  out.  They  ac¬ 
complished  this  through  their  friend¬ 
ship  with  some  employees  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Moreover,  people  attempted  to 
steal  the  proof  sheets  of  featured  arti¬ 
cles  in  order  to  sell  them  to  other  news¬ 
papers.  The  restrictions  we  place  "on 
our  employees  are  merely  precautions  to 
make  impossible  such  occurrences." 


Contempt  Proceedings  Dismissed 

Contempt  proceedings,  which  were  in¬ 
stituted  in  the  Suffolk  County  (Mass.) 
Superior  Court  against  Mayor  Curley  and 
two  Boston  newspapers,  by  counsel  rep¬ 
resenting  three  of  the  ninety-two  per¬ 
sons  under  indictments  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  burning  of  buildings 
in  Boston,  have  been  dismissed. 


Will  Be  Directors  of  Advertising  for 
Big  Motor  Concern. 

Following  bis  policy  of  strengrthening 
.the  sales  and  advertislotf  prganizaUon 
of  the  CJhalmefs  Motor  1;Mtnpany,  Sf.-  C. 
Morse,  vice-president  of  the  selling  ffi- 
vision,  has  announced  the  c^pointmeBt 


W.  Li.  Aqnew. 


of  W.  L.  Agnew  as  director  of  adver¬ 
tising.  For  the  past  four  years  Mr. 
Agnew  has  been  advertising  manager 
for  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company. 
Before  Joining  the  Hudson  Company  he 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  copy 
staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agenta 

Mr.  Agnew’s  comprehensive  merchan¬ 
dising  experience  includes  several  years 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  at  the  time  when  the 
late  James  J.  Hill  was  lending  his  enor¬ 
mous  energy  toward  building  up  a  great 
trans-continental  system.  He  is  a  firm 
believer  in  plain,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  advertising  copy  that  carries 
a  real  selling  message  and  will  build 
the  coming  Chalmers  campaign  on 
quality,  performance,  and  price  featurea 


ARMOUR  ADVERTISING  FOR  SOUTH 


Company  to  Launch  Big  Campaign 
Through  Southern  Newspapers. 

K.  A.  Willett,  superintendent  of  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Company,,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  company  will  short¬ 
ly  launch  throughout  the  South  one  of 
the  most  extensive  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  ever  conducted  by  that 
corporation.  The  announcement  was 
made  to  a  group  of  newspaper  men  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  during  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  men  and  advertising 
agents.  Following  the  conference  the 
party  was  the  guest  of  the  Atlanta  Ro¬ 
tary  Qub  at  luncheon.  Those  present 
were: 

R.  L.  McKinney,  of  the  Macon  News, 
Macon;  Brame  Hood,  of  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Journal,  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  "Charles 
D.  Atkinson,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal; 
Boykin  Paschal,  of  the  Savannah  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Savannah:  J.  B.  Keough,  of 
John  M.  Branham  Company:  J.  R.  Hol¬ 
liday,  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution : 
James  C.  Harrison,  of  the  Augusta  Her¬ 
ald,  Augusta;  W.  T.  Anderson,  of  the 
Macon  Telegraph,  Macon;  J.  C.  Mc- 
Auliffe,  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Au- 
grusta;  B.  C.  Mason,  of  the ’Savannah 
Press,  Savannah;  Victor  H.  Hansen,  of 
the  Birmingham  News,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 


The  milk  you  spilt  would  have  soured 
anyway,  so  let  It  go  at  that. 


BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 


Rounds  Out  Seventy-five  Years  of  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Public  Service  by  Holding 
'■’'a  Pageant  In  Seven 'Episodw  Repre- 
.  ^.senting  Events. in  the  HUtOry  of  the 
Paper — Honors  for  (Md-Timers. 

TlW  Brooklyn- Daily' Eagle  celebrated' 
on  Thursday  seVefity-flve  years  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  was  helped  in  making  the 
"affair  memorable’^  by 'all  of  the'  Eagle 
family,  past  and  present,  by  practically 
all  of  the  officials  of  Brooklyn,  both 
civic  and  Judicial,  and  by  pretty  nearly 
ah  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough. 

The  big  Eagle  Building  in  Brooklyn 
was  appropriately  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  with  fiags  and  bunting 
and  large  electrical  signs  of  75. 
In  commemoration  of  the  event  a 
special  ^  edition  of  the  paper  was 
issued  consisting  of  a  twenty-four-page 
historical  section,  a  twenty-four-page 
feature  section,  and  two  news  sections 
of  thirty-two  pages.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  magazine  section,  “A  Pictorial 
History  of  Brooklyn,”  consisting  of  one 
hundred  pages,  making  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pages  in  all. 

BIG  historical  PAGEANT. 

In  the  evening  the  celebration  proper 
took  place.  The  Academy  of  Music  was 
tak^  over  by  the  Eagle  and  was  crowd¬ 
ed  to  the  doors  with  the  Eagle  staff,  old 
members  of  the  Eagle  family,  and  their 
families,  together  with  prominent  peo¬ 
ple  and  officials  of  Brooklyn.  There  a 
pageant  was  given  consisting  of  seven 
episodes,  five  representing  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Eagle,  one 
the  recent  past,  and  one  “a  futurist  im¬ 
pression.”  The  first  episode  Showed  the 
founding  of  the  Eagle  in  1841,  the  sec¬ 
ond,  publishing  the  Eagle  in  Walt 
Whitman’s  time  as  editor  (1846),  the 
third  William  Hester  Joins  the  Eagle 
(1851),  the  fourth  a  war-time  scene  In 
the  Eagle  office  (1861)',  the  fifth  the 
episode  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1872). 
In  each  case  there  was  spoken  dialogue 
and  a  prologue  or  introduction. 

MEDALS  FX)R  HESTER  AND  SUTTON. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  pageant  the 
Eagle  veterans  were  presented  and 
given  a  grreeting.'  Col.  William  Hester, 
the  president  of  the  concern,  with  sixty- 
four  years  of  service,  and  William  H. 
Sutton,  of  the  news  department,  with 
seventy-two  years  of  service,  were  pre¬ 
sented  first.  Col.  Hester  presented  to 
Mr.  Sutton  a  solid  gold  ifiedal  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  event  and  pinned  it 
on  the  veteran’s  breast  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  throng.  Then  Hon.  Edgar 
M.  Cullen,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
stepped  forward  and,  with  the  cheers 
still  ringing,  pinned  a  similar  medal  .on 
the  breast  of  Col.  Hester.  Then  sev¬ 
enty-two  employees  of  the  Eagle,  who 
have  been  with  the  paper  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty-nine  years,  were  presented, 
and  each  received  a  silver  medal.  In 
this  latter  crowd  was  William  V.  Hes¬ 
ter,  son  of  Col.  Hester,  who  has  been 
with  the  paper  thirty-five  years,  and 
J.  S.  Boyce,  an  engineer,  who  has 
served  for  forty-nine  year.s.  As  the 
veterans  were  gathered  on  the  stage,  the 
audience,  led  by  the  orchestra,  sang 
“Auld  Lang  Syne.” 


“The  wise  man  never  ceases  to  won¬ 
der  how  a  tiny  speck  of  seed,  apparently 
dead  and  buried,  can  produce  a  beauti¬ 
ful  flower.  He  never  lifts  a  telephone 
receiver  or  switches  on  an  electric 
light  without  a  certain  feeling  of  awe.” 
— IBruce  Barton. 


GARVIN  COMES  TO  NE’^7  yORK 

Cleveland  Ad  Club’s  See:  ;ary  Joim 
Staff  of  the  Tribiu 

Thomas  W.  Garvin,  for  four  years 
secretary  of  the  Cleveland  \dvertlsing 
Club,  has  resigned  to  accept,  a  position 
in  executive  capacity  with  the  New 

York  Tribune.  The  announcement  of 


Thomas  W.  Garvin. 


this  decision  by  Mr.  Garvin,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club,  Monday, 
came  as  a  surprise  to  the  local  club.  < 

During  the  period  in  which  Mr.  Gar¬ 
vin  has  been  virtually  the  manager  of 
the  club  It  has  been  developed  into 
one  of  the  strongest  In  the  country, 
Mr.  Garvin  is  particularly  gifted  in  this 
class  of  management.  Prior  to  becom¬ 
ing  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club.t  he  was  educational  director 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Western  Reserve  University.  For  three 
years  he  held  an  executive  position  with 
the  Hiram  House  SetUement. 

While  Mr.  Garvin  has  been  secretary 
of  the  cliffi  Its  membership  has  been 
doubled  from  350  members.  He  has 
been  closely  identified  with  all  big  civic 
movements. 


BIG  SPACE-USERS  COMING 

William  R.  Warner  &  Company  Will 

Leave  Philadelphia  for  New  York. 

Announcement  of  the  purchase  by 
William  R.  Warner  &  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  of  the  old  Altman  store, 
on  Sixth  Avenue  in  New  York,  was 
made  on  Thursday  by  C.  C.  Green,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  company.  Mr. 
Green  stated  that  the  company  intends 
to  make  this  their  new  home,  after  .sixty 
years  of  existence  in  Philadelphia.  There 
are  300,000  square  feet  in  the  new  pur¬ 
chase,  and  the  tax  valuation  on  the 
same  has  been  $1,100,000.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  reported  to  be  ‘"ap¬ 
proximately  this  figure.”  The  sale  was 
for  cash. 

The.  Warner  Company  is  known  as 
one  of  the  largest  u.sers  of  newspaper 
space  in  their  particular  line  of  busini'.s.s. 
At  the  present  time  it  Is  reported  that 
more  than  5,000  newspapers  are  han¬ 
dling  its  advertising.  A  new  ciiin- 
paign,  it  is  understood,  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  as  a  result  of  this  purchase  and 
will  be  handled  by  Mr.  Green.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  is  perhaps  better  known  among 
newspaper  men  as  “Ben  Franklin”  of 
the  Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia 

The  Warner  Company  will  move  ii.s 
entire  plant  to  New  York  and  take  with 
it  about  500  employees. 
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C*"*^LINOTYPE 

Real  Non-Distribution 
on  the  Lynn  Item 

AFTER  several  years  of  experimentation  with  other  so- 
called  non-distribution  methods,  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
has  solved  this  problem  by  the  introduction  of  the  ‘All- 
Slug”  System.  During  this  time,  newspapers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  watched  the  efforts  of  this  progressive  New 
England  daily  with  keen  interest. 

Today  the  answer  is  complete  and  final  in  the  action  of  the  Lynn  Item. 
Four  MODEL  14  LINOTYPES  and  two  LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPHS  have 
been  added  to  its  composing  room,  and  the  management  has  expressed  full 
confidence  in  its  new  all-slug  system  of  non-distribution  by  paying  cash  for 
the  entire  equipment. 

Facts  and  figures  are  stubborn  things,  and  no  newspaper  publisher  can 
afford  to  overlook  the  experience  of  a  well-known  newspaper  like  the  Lynn 
Evening  Item.  You  can  profit  today  by  what  others  have  learned  from 
experience — that  every  slug  line  is  a  line  of  distribution  saved;  that  profitable 
non-distribution  begins  and  ends  with  Linotype  and  Ludlow  slugs. 


Write  Today  for  All  the  Facts 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 


Tribune  Building 
NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  -  -  1100  So.  Wabash  Avenue 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  646  Sacramento  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS  -  -  549  Baronne  Street 

TORONTO  -  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited 


LUDLOW 
TYPOGRAPH 
Type  on  Slugs 
From  12  to  48  Pt. 
Price  $975 


MODEL  14 
LINOTYPE 
Three  Magazines 
With  Auxiliary 
Price  $3700 
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COUPON  COMPANIES  TO 
FIGHT  ADVERSE  LAWS 

Will  Redonble  Their  Efforts  in  State 
Legislatures  to  Prevent  Passing  of 
Measures  Directed  Against  the  Giving 
of  Premiums  —  Manager  Hamilton 
Denies  Change  of  Policy. 

According  to  EJdward  F.  Spitz,  of  New 
York,  who  is  counsel  for  several  coupon 
concerns,  coupon  companies  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  devote  less  effort  to  fighting 
anti-premium  legislation  in  the  courts 
as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  March,  and 
will  make  their  strongest  attempts  to 
prevent  such  laws  from  Ijeing  enacted 
in  the  various  State  Liegislatures. 

In  an  interview  printed  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Spitz 
pointed  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision,  holding  that  laws  prohiUting  the 
u.se  of  couiwns,  or  taxing  them  so  heav¬ 
ily  as  practically  to  prohibit  them,  are 
not  in  violation  of  the  Federal,  Consti¬ 
tution,  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by 
minor  Federal  Courts.  While  this  does 
not  affect  the  supremacy  of  the  State 
Courts  over  the  State  Constitutions,  he 
feared  that  little  relief  could  be  obtained 
from  the  courts  in  the  future  against 
anti-coupon  acts.  In  this  case,  he  said, 
the  chief  defence  of  the  companies 
agednst  agitation  must  be  conducted  in 
the  Legislatures,  informing  the  public 
of  the  merits  of  the  coupon  plan  and 
persuading  the  legislators  from  pass¬ 
ing  the  measures. 

HAMILTON  DENIIS  REPORT. 

Reports  current  in  the  retail  trade  re¬ 
cently  have  been  that  in  consequence  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  the  Sperry 
&  Hutchinson  Company,  probably  the 
largest  trading-stamp  concern  in  the 
country,  had  determined  to  give  up  its 
merchandise  stamps  and  issue  only  gold 
stamps,  redeemable  In  cash  or  in  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  sfore  of  the  issuing  com¬ 
pany.  This  report  was  based  on  the 
paragraph  in  the  decision  intimating 
that  while  State  Laws  prohibiting  mer¬ 
chandise  stamps  were  not  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  such  laws  as  applied 
to  the  gold  premium  slips  might  be  so 
held. 

W.  G.  Hamilton,  vice-president  of  the 
Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Company,  denied 
the  report  of  a  change  of  policy.  Ho 
said  that  while  the  company  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  more  gold  stamps  than 
usual,  this  has  been  a  result  of  repeated 
requests  by  retail  dealers  and  custom¬ 
ers,  and  not  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Another  factor  causing 
a  greater  willingness  to  do  this  lies 
in  the  enormous  advance  in  the  cost  of 
premiums  in  the  last  year,  said  Mr. 
Hamilton.  He  stated  that  the  company 
will  continue  to  push  its  premium  cou¬ 
pons  as  before,  except  in  such  States  as 
Washington,  where  their  use  has  been 
prohibited.  The  fact  that  the  Sperry  & 
Hutchinson  Company  has  about  600 
premium  stores  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  which  would  be  discontinued  If 
the  premium  plan  were  abandoned,  prob¬ 
ably  gave  rise  to  the  great  interest  of 
retail  dealers  In  the  report. 

Mr.  Spitz  said  that  In  several  States, 
Louisiana,  Washington,  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Federal  courts,  the  laws  prohibit¬ 
ing  coupons  have  been  held  constitu¬ 
tional.  Suits  are  now  pending  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Colorado. 

A  NEW  WESTERN  SCHEME. 

A  method  employed  by  the  Eagle 
Stamp  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
Western  concerns,  in  retaliating  against 
States  which  have  passed  laws  oppos¬ 


ing  coupons,' was  outlined.  The  assump-- 
tion  of  the  stamp  company  is  that  the 
acts  have  been  adopted  at  the  instance 
of  certain  retailera  Accordingly,  in  these 
States  the  company  is  using  its  surplus 
funds,  establish  five  and  ten-cent 
stores,  which  naturally  compete*^ wirti  lo¬ 
cal  ‘dealers.  -  .. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Spitz,’ the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  -premium  companies  Is 
stronger  now  than  a  year  ago.  He  said 
one  result  of  the  agitation  against  pre¬ 
mium  companies  has  beien  to  driy.e  them 
to  adopt  such  stamps  as  the  cash  re¬ 
deemable  slips,  which  are  equally  as 
profitable,  and  which  he  claims  cannot 
be  assailed  by  antagonistic  legislation. 
He  stated  that  the  coupon  companies 
are  confident  of  success  In  their  fight,  in 
the  Legislatures,  and  that  a  great  cam¬ 
paign  of  publicity  upon  which  they  are 
embarking  will  solidify  their  position. 
Numerous  petitions  are  being  prepared 
in  various  States  for  presentation  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Assemblies,  was  the  as¬ 
sertion. 


TRADE  PRESS  PUBLISHERS  MET 

Annual  Gathering  Held  in  Office  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Business  Publishers’  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  publishers  of  trade  papers  in 
New  York  city,  was  held  on  Monday 
afternoon  last  in  the  office  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economi.st,  239  West  39th  Street. 

The  principal  business  before  the 
meeting  was  the  election  of  officers, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  President,  H.  E.  Cleland,  of 
the  Electrical  World:  vice-president, 
Henry  Lee,  of  the  Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing  Company;  secretary,  George 
H.  Griffiths,  of  the  Hardware  Age; 
treasurer,  S.  T.  Henry,  of  the  McGraw 
Publishing  Company.  These  gentle¬ 
men,  together  with  the  following,  com¬ 
pose  the  Board  of  Directors:  C.  W. 
Dibble,  of  the  Hill  Publishing  Company: 
A.  C.  Pearson,  of  the  Dry  Goods  Eco¬ 
nomist,  and  W.  H.  Ukers,  of  the  Tea 
and  Coffee  Journal. 

There  were  twenty-six  present  at  the 
meeting.  The  report  of  the  secretary 
showed  an  increase  of  five  publications 
In  the  membership,  there  now  being 
sixty-five  members.  The  average  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  during  the  past 
year  has  been  ninety-three. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  scheduled  for  later 
in  the  week,  was  a  subject  of  discus- 
^on,  as  was  also  the  photo-engraving 
situation.  The  report  of  the  treasurer 
showed  the  Association  to  be  in  a  very 
healthy  financial  condition. 


Cuban  Editor  Was  Mixed 

Chicago  got  a  good  laugh  out  of  the 
reproduction  in  local  newspapers  of  an 
account  of  the  recent  activities  of 
State's  Attorney  Hoyne  and  his  attacks 
on  the  Sportsmen’s  Club  and  the  City 
Hall,  as  published  in  La  Lucha,  a  news¬ 
paper  of  Havana,  Cuba.  Under  the 
headline  "El  Alcade  de  Chicago  Hace 
Un  Raid  En  Un  Club  Americano,’’  La 
Lucha  says  (the  following  being  a 
translation):  “The  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
William  Hale  Thompson,  assisted  by 
several  lieutenants,  made  a  raid  on  the 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  in  which  occurred 
certain  doings  that  contravene  Ameri¬ 
can  laws,  as  robberies,  etc.,  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.’’  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  raid  was 
made  by  State’s  Attorney  Hoyne  In  an 
effort  to  “get  something’’  on  Mayor 
Thompson. 


DON  C,  SEITZ  TALKED 
AT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

“The  Written  Word  in  the  Daily  Press” 

- ,  Was  -  Subject .  o/  Nobble  _  Address  by 

Business  Manager  of  New  York  World 

— Was  Introduced  •  6y  Regent  Lord, 

Formerly  of  the  Sun. 

The  daily  press  had  a  prominent  place 
in  the  programnie  of  the  fifty-second  an¬ 
nual  convocation- of  >  the  University- of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  Albany.  Don 
C.  .Seitz,  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  World,  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  first  of  three  meetings 
arranged  as  a  trilogy  on  the  American 
language.  “The  Written  Word,’’  “The 
Pictured  Word,”  and  “The  Spoken 
Word”  were  considered  during  this 
trilogy,  and  Mr.  Seitz  discussed  “The 
■  Written  Word  in 'the  Daily  -Press”  at 
the  first  of  these  general  meetings. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Seitz,  Chester  S. 
Lord,  Regent  of  the  University,  said: 

“There  are  printed  in  New  York  city 
1,500,000  newspapers  every  morning, 
2,000,000  every  afternoon,  and  these 
newspapers' are  read  by  nearly  10,000,000 
persons.  Can  you  imagine  a  greater 
responsibility  or  a  greater  peril  to  the 
written  language?” 

“The  new.spaper  is,  of  course,  a  fleet¬ 
ing,  transient  thing,”  said  Mr.  Seftz. '  “It 
is  necessarily  so  each  day  kills 

its  predecessor.  Not  only  do  events  hap¬ 
pen  so  frequently  in  the  news  chron¬ 
icle,  but  the'  sphere  of  news  gathering 
has  widened  so  much  in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter-century  that  the  old  difficulty  of 
getting  enough  to  print  that  has  caused 
some  editors  to  carry  advertising  at 
unreasonably  low  rates  has  passed 
away,  and  the  trouble  now  is  to  get  the 
stuff  into  the  paper. 

HIGH  TRIBUTE  TO  REGENT  LORD. 

“Talent  was  the  thing  in  the  old 
day.s — in  the  old  days  of  the  Sun  under 
Mr.  Dana’s  ma.sterful  guidance  and  Mr. 
Lord’s  extraordinary  management  as 
managing  editor,  for  I  think  I  can  say 
now  that  to  no  man  in  New  York  did 
the  newspaper  men  of  the  old  genera¬ 
tion — or  perhaps  near-old  generation — 
owe  so  much  as  to  his  kindly  interest 
and  training  and  to  his  great  ability  in 
picking  out  talent.  We  have  got  over 
that,  alas.  Energy  has  taken  the  place 
of  talent,  and  the  sudden  fact  has  tak¬ 
en  the  place  of  news.  Mr.  Dana  used 
to  believe  in  printing  anything  interest¬ 
ing.  The  modern  editor  only  believes 
in  printing  what  is  going  on  and  as 
little  of  that  as  possible. 

“He  has  been  misled  somewhat  into 
using  a  great  deal  of  large  display  type 
to  handle  the  few  words  he  uses,  and  at 
first,  after  a  long  training  in  the  other 
field  and  a  reading  of  Mr.  Lord’s  paper, 

I  had  acquired  the  thought  that  this 
was  wrong,  but  I  have  somehow  chang¬ 
ed  my  mind.  It  is  necessary  to  arouse 
Interest.  The  vast  number  of  your 
readers  are  rudimentary  in  their  , 
thought.  They  don’t  easily  take  to  a 
dull,  solid  column,  no  matter  how  in¬ 
teresting  it  may  be. 

BIG  TYPE  OFFENDED  PULITZEK. 

“In  trying,  therefore,  to  catch  the 
largest  number  of  readers,  the  editor 
conceived  the  idea  of  putting  in  larger 
type.  The  inventor  of  the  large  type 
was  the  late  Oscar  Coates,  a  most  in¬ 
telligent  and  capable  newspaper  man¬ 
ager.  I  know  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  was 
greatly  offended  by  it  when  this  out¬ 
burst  of  large  headlines  came  into  the 
Evening  World,  and  as  soon  ais  he 
could  catch  his  breath  he  ordered  me 
to  gather  all  the  large  type  in  the  of¬ 
fice,  place  it  in  the  furnace,  and  this 
I  faithfully  did,  but  it  would  not  stay 


in  the  furnace.  It  had  s.  iwn  what 
people  wanted,  and  that  .iiey  must 
have  some  quick  way  of  Ic-.i  ning  what 
was  going  on,  and,  mind  y  i  we  have 
shortened  up  our  reading  le  a  great 
deal,  which  is  another  fact. 

“The  newspaper,  of  cour>-  must  be 
in  coming  times  the  refuge  the  his¬ 
torian.  That  he  will  have  n,  u-e  or  less 
difficulty  in  getting  at  th-  .facts  will 
.toe  conceded.  And  yet  I  .I'li  inclined 
to  think  that  the  difficulties  .  research 
in  the  future  will  be  far  1  s  difficult 
than  they  were  in  the  pa.st,  because 
many  newspapers  are  prin  ■ -i,  many 
eyes  read  the  events,  and  a  iittle  skill 
and  judgment  will  enable  the  -.vriter  to 
size  those  things  up  rather  tli.  n  relying 
on  some  one  who  wrote  a  eifumicle  to 
justify  himself  or  others.  Tnis  much 
can  be  said  for  the  written  word  in  its 
modern  and  rapid  printed  f  rm:  that 
there  is  no  room  for  ronian<-e.  The 
light  beating  upon  the  page  is  too  fierce 
to  permit  of  any  form  of  exaggeration 
or  falsification. 

“Then  you  must  remember  another 
thing — that  we  cannot  see  events  in 
their  just  proportions  as  they  appear 
before  us.  To  commit  a  little  ’bull,'  I 
might  remark  that  many  evints  fail 
fo  be  important  until  long  after  they 
have  happened.  You  question  at  times 
the_  accurate  judgment  of  your  news¬ 
paper  editor,  but  you  cannot  eritically, 
because  he  is  doing  his  best.  He  cannot 
always  judge,  because  there  is  not  time, 
and  yet  he  tries  to  be  accurate.  He 
doesn’t  print  very  many  things  for  the 
sake  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  they 
are  true. 

“Sometime.s,  though,  it  is  neccs.sary 
to  do  this.  Very  frequently  matters 
of  very  great  import  are  revealed  by 
printing  something  erroneou.s. 

PARTISANSHIP  HAS  PASSED. 

“You  who  educate  live  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  quite  different  from  ours.  For¬ 
tunately  the  day  of  conflict  l)ctween 
newspapers  has,  I  think,  disappeared, 
and  they  have  come  to  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  a  common  force  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  devoted  to  the  public  in¬ 
terests.  The  day  has  gone,  1  think, 
when  airy  persiflage  u.sed  to  pa-ss  across 
the  alley  between  the  World  office  and 
the  Sun  office,  when  the  distinguished 
editor  of  the  Sun  was  always  alluded 
to  as  Ananias,  and  the  great  proprietor 
of  the  World  as  Judas.  We  have  got 
past  what  you  might  call  parti.san.ship 
in  printing  the  written  word.  There  is 
some  of  it,  but  very  little.  The  i)eople 
want  an  independent  newspaper.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  theory 
peculiar  to  some  one  man.  The  news¬ 
paper  that  ties  itself  to  the  fortunes  of 
an  individual  is  pretty  sure  to  lose 
its  own. 

“And  after  all  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  disinterestedness  in  the  craft.  .Many 
men  in  a  newspaper  office  work  with 
a  single-mindedness  that  I  have  m  ver 
seen  in  any  other  profession,  and  I 
sometimes  think  that  when  Cervantes 
.in  his  cell  laughed  knight  errantry  fiom 
the  world,  he  brought  on  something  that 
took  its  place.” 


■  Newspaper  Changes  in  Austin 
Chester  T.  Crowell,  managing  editor 
of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Texas  Review,  a  new  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  which  is  soon  to  be  published  in 
Austin.  Associated  with  Mr.  Crow-  il 
in  the  new  venture  will  be  Henry  H. 
Terrell,  State  Controller,  who  is  no'.v 
publi.shlng  four  newspapers  in  vario'.is 
parts  of  Texas.  Edmund  Travis,  la 
Austin,  has  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Statesman. 
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Xhe  Plain  Dealer 

Is  a  Home  Necessity  In 

Cleveland 


ADVERTISING 

SEPTEMBER  GAINS 

During  September  the  Plain 
Dealer  published  932,092  lines 
of  paid  advertising— a  gain  of 
115,372  lines  over  September 
one  year  ago. 

Exceeding  Cleveland’s  second 
newspaper  (evening)  by 
79,338  lines. 

Exceeding  Cleveland’s  third 
newspaper  (evening)  by 
420,700  lines. 

Exceeding  Cleveland’s  fourth 
newspaper  (morning  and 
Sunday)  by  433,272  lines. 


CIRCULATION 

Net- Paid- In- Advance 


Daily: 
Sunday : 


145,000 

185,000 


Western  Advertising  Representative: 
JOHN  GLASS 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  CHICAGO 


There  are  five  necessities  in  every  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  Cleveland  home:  water, 
gas,  electricity,  the  telephone  and  THE 
PLAIN  DEALER,  and  the  newspaper 
outranks  them  all. 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  when  all  commu¬ 
nication  was  wireless,  when  Cleveland 
was  reading  by  candle-light  and  pump¬ 
ing  water  to  boil  on  its  wood-fire,  THE 
.PLAIN  DEALER  was  a  valued  visitor 
in  every  home.  Successive  generations 
have  simply  intrenched  and  increased 
this  home- influence. 

“Keeping  house”  without  the  PLAIN 
DEALER  is  now  no  more  of  a  possibility 
to  Cleveland’s  600,000  people  than  it 
was  to  her  6,000  pioneers  in  1841. 

And  one  copy  of  a  newspaper  which  is 
actually  within  the  home  through  a  length 
of  years,  carries  more  advertising-influ¬ 
ence  than  a  dozen  copies  of  the  newspaper 
which  is  merely  knocking  at  the  door. 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
is  grateful  for  this  exceptional  home-influ¬ 
ence,  which  accounts  for  the  exceptional 
circulation  and  advertising  records  here 
printed. 


Eastern  Advertising  Representative: 
JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
Times  Building,  NEW  YORK 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKING 

Greater  Eeonomiea  May  Be  Effected  in  Producing  a  Newspaper  under  Factory 
,  Conditions,  ivith  Centrally  Located  Distribution  Stations, 

than  on  the  Retail  Store  Plan. 

By  JASON  ROGERS, 

Publisher,  The  New  York  Globe. 


Observation  of  newspaper  con¬ 
ditions  in  several  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  cities  and  towns  which  I 
have  visited  in  my  travels  about  the 
country  in  the  service  of  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  among  daily  newspapers,  convinces 
me  that  we  publishers  are  paying  too 
high  a  price  for  imaginary  prestige  pro¬ 
duced  through  centrally  located  plants, 
and  impossible  figures  for  many  most 
ordinary  items. 

Years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  a 
newspaper  plant  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  newspaper  factory.  In  1911 
we  applied  the  factory  idea  t»  the 
Globe  and  moved  our  plant  from  a  piece 
or  property  on  Broadway,  worth  more 
than  $1,000,000,  to  a  place  worth  about 
one-tenth  of  this  amount.  It  has  cost 
'us  a  trifle  more  in  delivery  to  get  the 
papers  to  certain  points,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  been  economical. 

The  people  who  read  a  newspaper 
don’t  stop  to  think  where  it  is  made.  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  centrally 
located  offices,  with  elaborate  bulletin- 
boards,  reduce  sales  rather  than  increase 
them.  Numbers  of  people  will  dash  up 


to  a  bulletin  board  and  get  all  the  in¬ 
formation  they  want,  who  would  not 
have  the  courage  to  take  up  a  news¬ 
paper  from  a  newsboy  merely  to  glance 
at  the  head  lines. 

No  other  factories  I  know  of,  except 
newspaper  factories,  seek  out  the  most 
expensive  corners  in  our  towns  and 
cities.  The  element  of  proving  one’s 
success  by  putting  up  an  expensive  and 
sumptuous  building  at  the  heart  of 
things,  like  the  cheap  sport  Hashing 
his  diamonds,  is  going  out.  Advertisers 
are  seriously  considering  that  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  that  justify  such  profligacy 
are  too  high. 

I  have  gone  over  this  matter  with 
newspaper  owners  of  many  of  our 
largest  cities,  and  reached  an  agreement 
in  most  cases  that  the  ideal  and  most 
effective  basis  would  be  to  have  the 
plant  located  where  property  is  cheap, 
where  a  two  or  three-story  building  can 
spread  out  and  permit  of  proper  co- 
relation  of  certain  departments,  often 
lost  where  stair-climbing  and  elevator 
service  intervenes. 

Such  a  plant,  in  pneumatic  tube  and 


Average  Net  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard 


Union,  Six  months 


to  October  1st,  1916 

Sunday  -  76,955 
Daily  -  -  63,001 

The  only  A.  B.  C. 
newspaper  in 
Brooklyn. 


telephonic  communication  with  a  small, 
centrally  located  counting-room,  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  city’s  activity,  would 
save  many  dollars  to  many  newspapers 
every  year.  Additional'  branch  offices 
may  be  located  in  as  many  points  as 
desired,  and  in  all  probability  far  below 
the  present  cost  of  doing  business. 

We  had  these  thoughts  in  mind  when 


back,  it  proceeds  in  a  straight  line,  with 
a  single  gravity  drop. 

Very  similar,  but  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  the  plant  of  the  Kansas  City  star 
stands  almost  in  a  class  by  itself.  The 
late  Colonel  Nelson,  who  foi  years  had 
occupied  a  crowded  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  bought  a  .site  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  center  of  the  city  and 


GROUND  FLOOR. 


STEREO 

FOUNDRY 


PRESS  ROOM 


DELIVERY  ROOM 


we  located  the  present  Globe  plant  In  a 
three-story  building  that  had  been  used 
as  a  freight  depot  for  a  local  street-car 
service.  The  high  ceiling  in  the  first 
floor  proves  an  ideal  pressroom,  stereo¬ 
type  foundry,  and  delivery- room,  while 
its  great  floor  space  permits  us  to  get 
our  various  departments  well  correlated. 


erected  a  building  which  for  years  will 
stand  as  a  monument  to  his  courage 
and  foresight. 

The  building  from  the  outside  looks 
like  a  municipal  structure,  beautiful  in 
its  simplicity  and  the  substantial  ele¬ 
gance  of  Its  architecture.  The  depart¬ 
ments  are  arranged  quite  similar  to 


For  the  purpose  of  visualizing  the  idea, 
I  present  rough  sketches. 

We  have  15,000  feet  of  space  on  each 
floor  or  45,000  altogether,  and  so  as  to 
avoid  all  possible  lost  motion  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Starting  ,with  the  reportorlal 
room,  the  copy  goes  only  a  few  feet  to 
the  composing  room.  The  mat  is  made 


those  ■  in  the  Globe  office,  but  with  30,- 
000  square  feet  of  space  in  each  of  its 
three  floors,  it  is  twice  as  large  as  ours. 

The  seven  presses  used  by  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  when  I  last  visited  it  only 
filled  in  a  small  corner  of  the  press 
room.  Without  exaggeration  I  would 
guess  that  there  is  room  for  a  dozen 


THIRD  FLOOR. 


BOOKKEEPERS 


alongside  the  bank  and  drops  by  gravity 
to  the  foundry.  The  plates  are  made 
and  delivered  mechanically  to  the  cen- 
-tre  of  the  press  room. 

The  presses  are  located  so  that  the 
papers  from  all  except  one  can  be  liter¬ 
ally  tossed  from  the  folder  to  a  counter 
opening  directly  into  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment,  where  they  are  rushed  to  the 
waiting  automobiles  and  wagons. 

If  you  will  go  over  the  diagrams  and 
the  descriptions  you  will  find  that  at  no 
time  does  the  matter  or  detail  of  pro¬ 
duction  ever  to  go  forward  and  then 


more ,  printing  machines.  The  Colonel 
said  that  he  had  built  "large  enough  to 
grow  In." 

No  newspaper  man  can  visit  the 
counting  room  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
on  the  first  floor  without  coming  away 
feeling  the  same  as  I  did.  and  with  the 
confidence  that  he  had  seen  the  big¬ 
gest,  most  livable,  and  most  effective 
business  office  his  mind  could  picture. 

(/n  next  week’s  article  Mr.  Rogers 
•will  express  further  views  regarding 
newspaper  plants  and  touch  on  ele¬ 
ments  of  equipment. — Editor.) 


The  Western  Wedge 


Recent  Interlype  Installations — 

Des  Moines,  la..  Capital — five  Model  B’s  (repeat  order, 
supplementing  four  Model  C’s). 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Ne\vs — one  Model  C. 

Council  Bluffs,  la..  Nonpareil — one  Model  B  (repeat 
order). 

Gary,  Ind.,  Tribune — one  Model  C. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.',  News — one  Model  C. 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  Journal-World — one  Model  B  (repeat 
order). 

SIXTY  Machines  Sold  in  September 


Model  A  (single  magazine)  ^2100 
Model  B  (two  magazines)  2600 
Model  C  (three  magazines)  3000 


CORPORATION^ 


NEWYORK,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  SAN  FRANCIS 
World  Building  Old  Colony  Building  539  Carondelet  Street  86  Third  St 

Clanadian  Agents:  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
86  Third  Street 


0.  HENRY  INSPIRED  IN  PRISON 

Facts  About  His  Life  in  Penitentiary 
Have  Been  Made  Public. 

Six  years  after  his  death  the  fact 
that  O.  Ile.nry,  the  famous  short-story 
writer,  served  time  in  a  penitentiary 
becomes  known.  It  also  develops  that 
he  started  his  writing  of  short  stories 
while  an  inmate  of  the  penitentiary  and 
there  adopted  the  pen  name  of  O.  Henry. 
Some  of  his  best-known  stories  were 
written  there,  among  them  "An  After¬ 
noon  Miracle,”  “Money  Maze,”  "No 
Story,"  "A  Black  Jack  Bargainer,”  “The 
Enchanted  Kiss,”  and  others.  He  also 
discovered  there  the  original  of  his 
"Allas  Jimmy  Valentine,”  in  one  "Jim¬ 
mie"  Connors,  the  day  drug  clerk  and  a 
notorious  bank  burglar. 

0.  Henry,  or  William  Sydney  Porter, 
was  formerly  a  bank  clerk  and  was 
charged  with  embezzlement.  He  first 
jumped  his  bail  and  travelled  for  a  long 
time  through  South  America  with  A1 
Jennings,  the  famous  outlaw  who  was 
then  a  fugitive  from  Justice.  Returning 
to  the  States  he  heard  of  the  serious  ill¬ 
ness  of  his  wife  and  decided  to  return 
to  his  home  in  Austin,  Tex.,  and  take 
his  medicine.  He  did  so,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  was  tried  and  con¬ 
victed.  His  tdrm  was  reduced  from  five 
years  to  three  years  three  months  on 
account  of  good  behavior. 

The  justice  of  Porter’s  conviction  has 
often  been  questioned.  The  bank  was 
very  carelessly  managed.  It  appears 
that  patrons  who  were  well  known 
would  enter,  go  behind  the  counter,  and 
take  what  money  they  needed,  leaving 
a  memorandum  of  the  amount.  Some 
times  they  forgot  and  would  refer  to  it 
later.  It  has  been  claimed  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  one  of  these  forgetful  cus¬ 
tomers. 


More  Fines  for  Fake  Ads 

Fines  for  fraudulent  and  false  adver¬ 
tising  are  being  imposed  by  the  courts 
wherever  convictions  are  obtained.  Since 
the  Southwick  conviction  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  where  the  Court  imposed  a 
fine  of  $300,  two  more  have  been  noted. 
In  Omaha  a  concern  that  advertised  a 
staple  brand  of  underwear  at  a  cut  price, 
and  handed  out  a  cheap  article  made  for 
“special  sales,”  was  fined  $25  and  costs, 
on  conviction.  The  vigilance  committee 
of  the  Omaha  Ad  Club  backed  this 
prosecution.  In  Calgary,  B.  C.,  a  Shoe 
merchant  was  fined  $50  for  a  false  state¬ 
ment  in  his  advertising.  In  this  case 
the  magistrate  said  that  he  “had  long 
wondered  that  fraudulent  advertising 
was  permitted  as  freely  as  it  existed,” 
and  he  expressed  great  pleasure  that 
the  advertising  clubs  were  “getting 
busy.” 

In  Better  Editorial  Rooms 

The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger  .and 
News  are  to  have  new  editorial  offices. 
There  will  be  removed  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  Perkins  Building,  adjoining  the 
composing-room,  where  large,  light,  and 
airy  quarters  are  being  prepared.  The 
change  will  more  than  double  their 
space,  and  will  add  materially  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  establishment.  The 
composing-room  has  been  completely 
rearranged  by  Superintendent  Richard 
Milne  and  General  Manager  Elliott 
Kelly,  with  excellent  results. 


McIntyre  on  Visit  to  Nova  Scotia 
A.  Gordon  McIntyre,  paper  expert  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  left  Thursday  night  for 
Nova  Scotia,  to  join  his  family.  He 
will  return  to  the  city  in  about  a  week. 


Praised- for  Rejecting  Ads 

The  Detroit  News  and  Sunday  News 
Tribune  have  declined  to  publish  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  for  skilled  labor  ema¬ 
nating  from  manufacturing  concerns 
outside  of  Michigan.  General  Manager 
H.  S.  Scott  states  that  this  course  has 
been  taken  in  recognition  of  the  dilemma 
Detroit  manufacturers  were  in,  through 
being  not  only  unable  to  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient  skilled  labor,  but  flnding-  that  the 
help  they  already  had  was  being  weaned 
away  in  many  instances  fis  a  result  of 
advertisements  of  outside  factories 
printed  in  the  local  papers.  Instead  of 
creating  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  those 
concerns  who.se  advertisements  have 
been  rejected,  the  News  is  in  receipt  of 
many  letters  of  commendation  from  such 
firms,  stating  that  they  only  wished  that 
the  publishers  in  their  own  cities  would 
show  a  similar  civic  patriotism  in  being 
willing  to  sacrifice  revenue  rather  than 
increase  the  labor  difficulties  of  their 
local  factories. 


Fighting  Fake  Medicine  Ads 

The  Retail  Merchants’  Association,  of 
Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  has  appealed  to  all 
daily  new-spapers  in  that  city  to  refuse 
to  print  false  medical  advertisements, 
and  through  a  special  committee  reports 
that  the  newspapers  have  made  good 
progress  in  cleaning  up  their  columns 
of  objectionable  medical  ads.  Dr.  Lyman 
F.  Kebler,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  matter. 

Now  on  A.  N.  P.  A.  List 

The  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald  has  been 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation. 


BREVITY 

Everywhere,  newspapers  are 
boiling  themselves  down. 

Concentration  and  compact¬ 
ness  are  the  two  big  words  in 
the  newspaper  world  today. 

Dozens  of  papers,  these  days, 
are  substituting  little  Adams 
features  for  big  space-eating 
features. 

Adams  features  are  all  small. 
They  sparkle  but  do  not 
spread.  Mr.  Adams  gets 
writers  and  artists  who  are 
not  only  bright — but  brief. 

Write  for  our  plan  of  “com¬ 
plete  featurization”  of  your 
paper.  We  will  install  a  com¬ 
plete  feature  service  in  your 
paper,  under  a  new  and  orig¬ 
inal  system,  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

THE 

George  Matthew  Adams 
Service 

8  W.  40ili  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Entered  at  second-class  maO  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 

New  York,  October  28,  1916. 


Diogenes  struck  the  father  when 
the  son  swore. — Burton. 


WALTEK  WILLIAMS,  dean  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
says  that  "no  one  should  write  as  a 
Journalist  what  he  would  not  say  as 
a  gentleman.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
writer  is  under  greater  obligation  to 
practice  sober  restraint  than  the  talk¬ 
er — for  the  written  word  lives  long,  and 
goes  far;  while  the  spoken  word  often 
has  but  a  small  circulation,  and  thus 
less  power  for  good  or  evil. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  urges 
publishers  to  reduce  the  sizes  of 
Sunday  new.spapers,  in  order  to  conserve 
the  supply  of  news  print — partly  in  the 
interest  of  the  smaller  publishers.  The 
New  York  Herald  calls  the  proposal 
“socialism.”  Any  form  of  cooperation 
is  a  phase  of  socialism.  Franklin  told 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  that  “un¬ 
less  we  hang  together  we  shall  hang 
separately.”  That  was  socialism — but  it 
was  good  sense,  too. 

THAT  DELAYED  REPORT 

NATI’^KAL  impatience  exists  among 
publishers  over  the  delay  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  fil¬ 
ing  the  report  of  its  long  investigation  of 
the  news  print  situation.  October  1  was 
8<*t  as  a  date  for  the  release  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  investigators,  but  the  prom¬ 
ise  has  not  Ijcen  kept,  and  no  intimation 
is  to.  be  had  from  members  of  the  com- 
mis^on  as  to  just  when  the  report  is 
to  be  gfiven  out. 

Chairman  Hurley's  letter  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Sunday  newspapers,  asking 
them  to  cut  down  the  sizes  of  their  is¬ 
sues  in  the  interest  of  conservation  of 
the  paper  supply,  affords  about  the  only 
ray  of  light  to  be  found  as  to  what  the 
forthcoming  recommendations  are  to  be. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  much  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  report  has  already  been 
discounted,  so  far  as  it  shall  cover  sta¬ 
tistics  of  rising  costs  of  manufacturing; 
for  this  phase  of  the  situation  has  been 
thoro.ughly  threshed  out  in  the  news 
columns  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

The  intimation  that  the  report  is  be¬ 
ing  withheld,  until  after  Congress  shall 
meet  in  December,  for  political  rea¬ 
sons  seems  hardly  plausible.  This  is 
an  industrial  problem — not  a  political 
one.  IT  IS  SAFE  TO  ASSERT  THAT, 
IF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  SHOULD  POINT  OUT  ANY 
.MEASURES  OF  IMMEDIATE  RE¬ 
LIEF  FOR  PUBLISHERS,  l-HE  FIND¬ 
INGS  WOULD  BE  FILED  AT  ONCE. 

Perhaps  we  may  hope  for  more  sub¬ 
stantial  results  from  the  work  of  thb 
new  paper  expert  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
who  takes  the  helm  this  week,  than 
from  the  Federal  investigation.  Mr. 
McIntyre  cannot  accomplish  industrial 
miracles — nor  can  he  adjust  a  critical 
industrial  problem  overnight.  But  he 
enters  upon  his  work  with  confidence 
and  trained  Intelligence,  and  will  be  the 
man  of  the  hour  in  the  paper  situation 
for  some  time  to  come. 


IN  THE  CAMP  OF  THE  CO-OPERATOR 

SOME  publishers  have  been  inclined  to  criticise  The  Editor  and  Pubusher 
for  printing  so  fully  the  “manufacturers’  side”  of  the  news  print  contro¬ 
versy.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  any  other  course  on  the  part  of  this  news¬ 
paper  would  have  failed  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  SERVICE  to  the  publishing 
industry,  for  which  it  is  spokesman. 

In  this  instance  it  has  not  been  a  policy  of  telling  publishers  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  “in  the  camp  of  the  enemy” — but  of  throwing  the  fullest  possible  light 
on  what  conditions  prevail  in  the  camp  of  the  cobperators.  We  have  pictured, 
without. bias,  the  actual  conditions  facing  makers  of  news  print — the  economic 
factors  which  have  increased  the  costs  of  manufacture — the  prospects  for  an 
output  measuring  up  to  a  reasonable  consumer-demand. 

It  is  more  profitable  to  UNDERSTAND  than  merely  to  abuse.  The  Editor 
and  Publisher  takes  the  view  that  the  makers  of  news  print  are,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  cobperators  with  publishers  in  the  production  of  American 
newspapers.  This  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  the  wild-cat  operators  in  the 
industry.  They  are  squeezing  consumers  who  are  not  protected  by  contracts 
with  reputable  manufacturers — extorting  prices  which  are  ruinous  to  these 
publishers. 

The  big  manufacturers,  or  most  of  them,  have  chosen  to  sacrifice  possible 
swollen  profits,  to  be  made  on  jiaper  in  their  hands  which  is  not  contracted 
for,  in  order  that  their  reserve  stocks  may  not  be  totally  exhausted,  and  that 
they  may  protect  their  customers.  Some  of  these  manufacturers,  however, 
have  turned  machines  over  to  the  making  of  kraft  paper,  in  which  the  profit 
is  far  greater  than  on  news  print,  even  at  present  high  prices  for  the  latter. 
If  this  had  not  been  done  it  is  probably  true  that  tlw  big  mills  could  now  be 
producing  news  print  in  adequate  quantities  to  meet  the  abnormal  demand- 

May  publishers  justly  demand  of  these  manufacturers  that  they  discon¬ 
tinue  the  making  pf  kraft  pajiers,  and  that  the  great  profits  to  be  made  from 
this  branch  of  the  industry  shall  be  sacrificed  to  the  end  that  newspapers  may 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  news  print  at  a  fair  price?  It  is  a  business  prob¬ 
lem.  If  confronted  with  it,  as  applied  to  the  publishing  business,  how  would 
publishers  meet  it? 

If,  for  example,  a  publisher  should  find  that  great  profit  could  be  made 
through  turning  part  of  his  plant  over  to  job  printing — profits  far  greater  than 
were  to  be  obtained  from  confining  himself  strictly  to  publishirfg  a  newspaper 
— would  he  resist  the  temptation?  Perhaps,  under  conceivable  conditions,  he 
might  have  to  decline  a  large  volume  of  advertising,  offered  at  increased  rates, 
the  publication  of  which  might  entail  the  sacrifice  of  his  more  profitable  job¬ 
printing  revenue.  Would  he  decide  to  protect  his  advertisers  at  all  costs?  If 
so,  then  he  may  rightly  argue  that  the  news  print  manufacturers  should  de¬ 
cide  to  protect  the  publishers  at  all  costs. 

What  may  publishers  offer  to  the  manufacturers  as  compensation  for  such 
a  sacrifice  of  immediate  profits?  Would  long-term  contracts,  at  prevailing 
high  prices,  be  either  acceptable  to  manufacturers  or  advisable  for  publishers? 
While  news  print  will  probably  never  again  sell  so  cheaply  as  in  the  past,  it 
is  certain  that  the  artificial  conditions  now  prevailing  will  pass,  and  that  a 
normal  price,  based  upuu  fair  manufacturing  profits,  will  again  prevail.  And 
this  price  will  be  much  lower  than  the  sixty  dollars  a  ton  now  demanded. 
Hence  the  inadvisability  of  long-period  contracts. 

The  manufacturers  face  the  alternative,  if  they  refuse  to  sacrifice  some 
of  the  alluring  profits  now  being  made  on  kraft  papers,  of  driving  the  pub¬ 
lishers  into  their  field  in  self-protection.  The  end  of  such  a  movement  would 
be  the  control  of  the  whole  industry  by  the  men  who  utilize  its  output.  The 
news- print  makers  may  forestall  this  movement.  But  to  do  so  they  must 
make  concessions  of  a  material  kind.  They  must  act  with  vision,  realizing 
that  the  future  of  their  investments  depends  upon  the  policies  now  pursued. 
THEY  MUST  DEMONSTRATE  THAT  THEY  ARE  CO-OPERATORS  WITH 
THE  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS— NOT  MERELY  TRADERS  WITH 
THEM. 

If,  in  this  time  of  stress,  manufacturers  do  not  rise  to  the  occasion,  and 
show  to  publishers  that  they  are  able  to  protect  the  publishing  Industry — to 
speed  up  the  supply  of  news  print,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  their 
transient  kraft  paper  profits — then  the  publishers  will  be  forced  to  protect 
themselves  in  the  future.  And  they  will  do  so  through  becoming  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves,  the  big  publishers  acquiring  or  constructing  individual  mills 
capable  of  meeting  their  needs,  and  the  smaller  publishers  organizing  into 
groups  for  the  same  purpose.  Whether  such  a  course  shall  be  forced  upon 
the  newspaiiers  is  to  be  decided,  and  decided  quickly,  by  the  dominant  men 
“in  the  camp  of  the  cobperators.” 


|NE  of  America’s  greatest  writers, 
Elia  W.  Peattie,  once  an  editor 


'R.ANK  STOCKDALE,  lecturer  for 
the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  says  that  “a  sat- 


on  the  staff  of  the  Omaha  World-Her-  isfied  customer  is  the  best  advertising 


aid,  wrote  a  notable  novel,  “The  Be- 


He  might  elucidate  by  say- 


-  leaguered  Forest,”  la  which  she  plctur-  ing  that  you  must  get  your  customer 
ed  the  passing  of  our  wooded  areas  before  you  can  satisfy  him— and  that 
with  a  note  of  pathos.  In  describing  newspaper  advertising  affords  the  best 
the  cutting  down  of  a  great  pine  she  way  of  accomplishing  this. 

gave  a  bit  of  descriptive  writing  hard-  ^ _ 

ly  surpassed  in  literature,  closing  with 

these  lines:  “It  would  call  to  the  morn-  ¥T  is  amazing  that  the  membership  of 
ing  no  longer.  No  longer  watch  the  '  the  Associated  ITess  should  be  twice 
wheeling  of  slow  constellations.  No  as  large  as  that  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Is 
longer  gather  to  itself  the  first  per-  there  a  single  member  of  the  Associated 
fumes  of  spring  as  they  fioated  up  from  press  who  can  AFFORD  to  stay  out  of 
the  ardent  South.  No  longer  entangle  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
in  its  aspiring  top  the  streamers  of  Association?  If  the  latter  Association 
the  Northern  lights.”  There  are  some  is  to  accomplish  big  things  in  righting 
people  who  would  rather  have  written  the  news  print  situation,  everv  consoder- 


¥T  is  amazing  that  the  membership  of 
the  Associated  ITess  should  be  twice 


there  a  single  member  of  the  Associated 
press  who  can  AFFORD  to  stay  out  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association?  If  the  latter  Association 
is  to  accomplish  big  things  in  righting 
the  news  print  situation,  every  consider- 


TURNING  A  LOSS  INTO  v  GAIN 

SOME  publishers  hold  to  llie  notion 
that  advertising  rates  .annot  be 
raised — or  that,  at  besi,  the  pro- 
cess  would  require  a  perici  of  from 
six  months  to  a  year  to  bring  about 
a  general  readjustment. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  difficultie* 
attendant  upon  putting  into  effect  a 
higher  rate  for  all  classes  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Unexpired  contracts,  through 
which  one  big  advertiser  may  reap  ad- 
lantages  over  another,  serve  to  influ¬ 
ence  many  publishers  to  defer  any  gen¬ 
eral  change  of  rate  to  a  time  when  the 
contracts  now  in  force  shall  have  all 
expired. 

Meantime,  increased  costs  of  publish¬ 
ing  are  a  right-now  factor.  These  addi¬ 
tional  burdens  have  been  placed  on  the 
levenues  of  newspapers  without  any 
long  intervals  of  forewarning,  such  as 
wo.uld  have  enabled  publishers  to  re¬ 
adjust  advertising  and  subscription 
rates.  The  increased  cost  of  news  print, 
and  of  other  things  used  in  newspaper- 
making,  must  be  met  through  increased 
revenues — and  the  issue  is  one  to  be 
met  at  once. 

A  Western  publisher  finds  that  hip 
expense  for  news  print  in  the  coming 
year  will  be  about  $60,000  more  than 
in  the  year  just  past.  He  has 
succeeded  in  readjusting  his  adver¬ 
tising  rates  to  a  basis  where  the 
advertising  revenues  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  should  be  increased  to  the 
amount  of  $120,000,  or  double  the  added 
cost  of  news  print.  This  leaves  him  a 
safe  margin  for  covering  other  in¬ 
creased  costs;  and  his  advertis«‘rs  will 
be  paying  a  wholly  reasonable  rate  for 
their  space.  Adding  to  this  additional 
revenue  the  savings  made  through 
economies  put  into  effect,  this  publisher 
solves  his  problem  and  assures  added 
net  profits  for  his  newspaper. 

JOURNALIST  AND  JOURNALISM 
STUDENT 

I''J  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  there  appeared  a  notable 
interview  with  the  foremost  jour¬ 
nalist  of  France,  <Stephane  Lauzanne, 
now  visiting  America.  The  interview 
was  secured  and  written  by  Milton  Grop- 
per,  lately  a  student  in  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism,  and  of  Columbia 
University. 

It  may  have  been  the  one  thousandth 
interview  granted  by  the  famous  French 
journalist.  It  was  the  first  assignment 
covered  in  actual  newspaper  work,  by 
Mr.  Gropper. 

The  copy  was  not  altered,  except  to 
add  headlines.  Considering  that  the 
writer  was  making  his  first  plunge  into 
news  writing,  the  effort  is  remarkable. 
The  late  James  Creelman  would  hard¬ 
ly  have  been  reluctant  to  admit  the  au- 
•  thorship  of  such  a  piece  of  copy. 

Are  we,  because  of  the  advent  of  our 
>  schools  of  journalism,  to  have  a  new 
■  type  of  “cub  reporter?”  We  hear  good 
reports  of  the  work  of  these  journalism 
^  students  from  many  daily  newspaper 
^  offices.  Mr.  Gropper’s  Interview  with 
Mr.  Lauzanne  is  interesting  of  itself — 
but  more  interesting  still  because  it  pic¬ 
tures  to  us  what  we  may  expect  jour- 
'■  nalistic  schooling  to  accomplish  for 
®  young  men  and  women  who  plan  news- 
®  paper  careera 


,  this  obituary  of  the  tall  pine  than  to  able  user  of  news  print  should  become  a 
own  an  armful  of  Steel  common.  member,  and  lend  his  full  cooperation. 


There  is  a  stirring  of  Interest  ev¬ 
erywhere  in  church  advertising 
The  outlook  is  that,  within  a  few  year^ 
we  shall  see  as  much  church  advertlsin 
in  the  newspapers  as  amusement  adver 
tising. 
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PERSONALS 


•‘The  sreat  high-road  to  human 
welfarr-  lies  along  the  old  highway 
of  steii.ifast  well-doing.” — Samuel 
Smile> 


New  YORK. — Charles  S.  Patteson, 
ot  New  York,  the  newspaper  effi¬ 
ciency  exi^ert,  visited  friends  in  Lyons, 
N.  T.,  recently. 

Mrs.  Mnry  William  Chambers,  widely 
known  in  New  York  as  “Kate  Carew,” 
and  Mrs?  Helen  Green  Van  Campen, 
writers,  are  visiting  in  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Chambers,  who  is  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  Tattler,  formerly  lived  in  San 
Francisco.  Mrs.  Van  Campen  is  a  news¬ 
paper  women  of  New  York  and  Alaska. 

E.  W.  .Julian,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  branch  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Union,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  as  office  manager  at  the  New 
York  office. 

William  P.  Sarver  sails  to-day  for 
London,  England,  where  he  will  act  as 
correspondent  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union.  Mr.  Sarver  was  recently 
sporting  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
He  was  formerly  make-up  editor  of  the 
Evening  Telegram  and  was  for  a  time 
on  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald. 


OTHER  CITIES. — Oscar  A.  Shep¬ 
ard.  for  sixteen  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  city  editor  of 
the  Ijewiston  Journal,  succeeding  Sam 
E.  Connor,  who  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  to  Senator-elect  Bert  M.  Fernald, 
and  will  take  up  his  residence  in  Wash¬ 
ington  shortly. 

R.  Morris,  for  several  years  managing 
editor  of  the  Willows  (Cal.)'  Journal 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position 
with  the  Valley  Times. 

Leonard  G.  Diehl,  general  manager  of 
the  Butte  (Mon.)  Miner,  arrived  in  New 
York  last  Monday,  leaving  for  Boston 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Jack  Newman,  until  recently  with  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press, 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News. 

L.  A.  Sirard,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Auburn  (Cal.)  Journal  from 
the  time  of  its  establishment,  more  than 
two  years  ago,  as  advertising  manager 
and  city  editor,  recently  severed  his 
connection  with  the  paper.  C.  L.  Fagan, 
fonuorly  of  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  advertising  manager. 

Stewart  Lyon,  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  addressed  a  large  meeting  of  the 
Montreal  Reform  Club  on  Saturday 
night  last,  on  the  subject  of  “Railway 
Problems  in  Cianada.” 

J.  Thomas  Lyons  has  left  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  to  accept  the  position  of 
service  manager  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Lieut.  J.  K.  Matheson,  sporting  editor 
of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Albertan,  now  a 
member  of  the  eighty-second  battalion 
"somewhere  in  France,”  has  been 
Wounded.  . 

Howard  S.  Williams,  city  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Young  Men’s  Business  Clubs  of 
America,  at  the  recent  convention  in 
New  Orleans. 


BOS'TON. — Neal  O’Hara,  Harvard 

correspondent  for  Boston  and  New 
York  papers,  is  in  excellent  health,. de¬ 
spite  the  story  sent  out  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  had  infantile  paralyse. 

George  Burnham  has  resigned  from  the 


night  desk  staff  of  the  Post  and  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  publicity  campaign  that  is  ex. 
pected  to  raise  a  |360,000  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
fund  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  Bum- 
ham,  associated  with  Earl  Gates,  made 
a  great  success  of  the  campaign  for  the 
preparedness  parade  i«  Bo^rton. 

Theodore  Hedlund,  of  the  Post,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  four  months’ 
sojourn  in  Texas,  is  much  reduced  in 
weight. 

Among  the  Boston  reporters  who 
started  campaigning  with  Gov.  McCall 
last  week  were  Harold  Wheeler,  Post; 
Albert  E.  Kerrigan,  Record  and  Adver¬ 
tiser;  Forest  Hull,  Transcript:  and 
Jack  Taylor,  of  the  Journal.  The  news¬ 
paper  men  had  a  special  car  and  were 
well  entertained. 

E.  H.  Crosby,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Post,  was  the  guest  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
at  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  Herbert  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  and  other  no¬ 
tables,  Sunday  night,  at  the  Copley 
Plaza. 

George  S.  Decker,  one  of  the  most 
capable  reporters  in  the  city,  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Boston  American. 
He  is  doing  general  assignments. 

Howard  Russell  Bangs,  formerly  lit¬ 
erary  editor  of  the-  Post,  is  now  on  the 
Boston  Herald’s  night  copy  desk. 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.— Anthony  Ar- 
noux,  military  editor  of  a  Boston 
newspaper,  will  deliver  a  lecture  here. 
Sunday  afternoon  on  war  conditions.  He 
was  for  years  connected  with  Paris 
newspapers. 

Miss  Dorothy  Smith,  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  is  spending  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  in  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Ralph  E.  Bailey  has  been  mustered 
out  of  regular  army  service  after  duty 
on  the  border,  and  has  returned  to  the 
Evening  Tribune. 

James  C.  Garrison,  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  Providence  Journal,  is  very  ill 
with  appendicitis. 


CLEVELAND. — Chas.  Edward  Rus¬ 
sell,  who  has  been  covering  Europe 
for  the  Newspaper.  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion’s  war  news,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
that  organization.  He  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  Washington,  handling 
national  questions. 

Miss  Paula  Page,  ot  the  Press,  has 
completed  a  special  article:  “Why  the 
bride  blushes  and  the  bridegroom  is 
nervous  when  obtaining  the  marriage 
license.”  She  spent  a  day  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  license  clerk’s  office  to  get  the 
“atmosphere.” 

“Ed”  Bang,  sporting  editor  of  the 
News,  was  among  the  passengers  on 
the  City  of  Buffalo,  delayed  by  the  first 
storm  that  swept  the  Great  Lakes  and 
which  ended  with  the  sinking  of  four 
vessels. 

Fred  H.  C'aley,  president  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Automobile  Club,  delivered  an  il¬ 
lustrated  lecture  on  Cleveland’s  badly 
paved  streets  before  the  Cleveland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  in  connection  with  the 
movement  for  the  passage  of  the 
$3,000,000  issue  for  new  paving. 

Brown  Landone,  author  of  business 
books,  gave  a  talk  on  salesmanship  be¬ 
fore  the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club  at 
its  midweek  meeting. 

Herbert  Quick,  editor  of  Farm  tuid 
Fireside,  discussed  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  act  as  a  developer  of  business 
before  the  Cleveland  Credit  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  week. 


Chicago.— William  a.  Feeney,  Fed¬ 
eral  Building  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Journal,  has  returned  from  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  where  he  was  covering 
the  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard. 

Thurber  Cushing,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Po.st,  will 
leave  that  paper  on  November  1  to 
engage  in  the  automobile  business. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Reber  has  again  resumed 
the  position  of  society  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  after  an  interval  of 
several  months.  Miss  Fanny  Butcher, 
who  has  been  doing  society  in  the 
meantime,  will  now  confine  herself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  book  reviews  for  the  Trib¬ 
une. 

Francis  D.  Hanna,  former  City  Mor¬ 
als’  Inspector  in  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  and  now  a  reporter  on  the 
Chicago  Herald,  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  witnesses  in  the  charges  brought 
by  State’s  Attorney  Hoyne  against 
Chief  of  Police  Healey.  Mr.  Hanna 
testified  he  made  reports  of  vice  con¬ 
ditions  which  were  never  acted  on  by 
the  chief. 


PITTSBURGH.— E.  E.  Cromwell,  news 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  his  wife,  were  visitors  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  during  the  past  week. 

J.  H.  Reed,  formerly  with  the  But¬ 
ler  (Pa.)  Citizen,  is  now  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

Robert  Webster  Jones,  editorial  writ¬ 
er  of  the  Chronicle-Telegraph  and  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  I.iedger’s 
first  prize  for  a  political  editorial,  has 
been  on  a  short  trip  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  editorial  family  at  the  Chronicle 
was  eager  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
good  fortune  as  he  was  out  of  the  city 
when  his  victory  was  announced.  The 
Gazette-Times  carried  a  very  effective 
cartoon  side  by  side  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  cf  Mr.  Jones’s  success. 

ST.  LOUIS— Frank  W.  Taylor,  jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star,  was  one  of  the  judges  recently  at 
the  fashion-automobile  show  at  the  St. 
Louis  Agricultural  Fair.  The  other 
Judges  were  the  foreign  Consuls  in  St. 
Louis. 


TVCOMA,  Wash. — “Biddy”  Bishop, 
for  several  years  sporting  editor 
of  the  Tacoma  Daily  News,  has  taken 
a  six-months’  leave  of  absence  to  train 
and  manage  some  boxers  who,  he  be¬ 


lieves,  are  likely  to  become  world-l)eat- 
ers.  His  place  on  the  News  was  taken 
by  Keith  Goodman. 

S.  E.  Curtis,  marine  writer  of  the  Ta¬ 
coma  Daily  News,  is  on  a  month’s  va¬ 
cation,  and  is  visiting  several  eastern 
porta.  New  York  among  them. 

Ralph  Mulvaine,  for  several  years  on 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Tacoma  Led¬ 
ger,  is  “sitting  in”  at  the  city  desk. 
Recent  additions  to  the  Ledger  staff  are 
A.  P.  St.  John  and  Russell  Nelson. 

Oscar  Thompson,  night  editor  of  the 
Tacoma  Ledger,  and  one  of  the  most 
persistent  collectors  of  fine  phonograph¬ 
ic  records  in  America,  has  lieen  writing 
a  series  of  articles  for  musical  journals 
on  his  experiences  in  obtaining  records 
here  and  in  Europe.  He  owns  a  re¬ 
markable  collection. 

Will  Grattan,  city  editor  of  the  Ta¬ 
coma  Daily  New.s.  is  on  his  vacation. 
Frank  Roberts,  h's  as.sistant,  is  on  the 
desk.  Ralph  Winsor  and  Chet  Healy 
recently  have  been  added  to  the  repor¬ 
torial  staff.  Mi.ss  Frances  Stone,  who 
has  been  covering  the  Puyallup  Valley, 
has  been  brought  into  the  office  and  is 
doing  notable  feature  work. 

Everts  John,  of  the  Tacoma  Daily 
News,  and  Eillott  Metcalf,  of  the  Ta¬ 
coma  Ledger,  are  on  the  border,  as 
members  of  Troop  B,  Tacoma’s  cavalry 
organization,  and  they  have  been  turn¬ 
ing  in  excellent  copy. 

Herbert  Hunt,  editor  of  the  Tacoma 
News,  has  just  completed  a  three-vol¬ 
ume  history  of  Tacoma,  and  is  now  at 
work  on  a  history  of  western  Washing¬ 
ton. 


VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK 

J.  W.  Campsie,  bu^ness  mana  t  r, 
Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin. 

A.  F.  Sanford,  publisher  oF  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal -Tribune. 

W.  W.  Jermane,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Seattle  Times. 

Frank  R.  Hussey,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Post. 


Thomas  Carlyle  says  of  his  father: 
“He  was  one  of  those  few  men  that 
could  believe  and  knowf  as  well  as  in¬ 
quire  and  be  of  opinion.”  It  is  liy  such 
men  that  the  progress  of  the  world  has 
been  secured,  not  by  your  hesitating 
tremblers,  afraid  to  say  they  know  be¬ 
cause  there  may  be  .some  hidden  par¬ 
ticle  of  error  in  their  belief. — [W.  Gar¬ 
rett  Harder. 


TlvoiS’e  wlvo  re’a.d 
'tKe  Haij'lc.nv  Lettei* 
‘».r*e  •aJ.'wayj'  ■we.ll 
irkFor'iixed. 
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PERSONALS 

(Continued.) 

AN  FHANCISCO.— William  Kilcline, 
formerly  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call,  has  gone  to 
Honolulu,  where  he  will  have  a  desk 
position  on  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
under  City  Elditor  Irwin,  who  recently 
went  from  here  to  the  Hawaiian  city. 

M.  Morris,  who  was  formerly  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  assumed  a  ^milar  position 
on  the  Denver  News. 

Among  the  newspaper  men  who  are 
visitors  in  San  Francisco  are  the  follow, 
ing:  Charles  K.  McClatchy,  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee;  F.  J.  Dewey,  of  the  Han¬ 
ford  Journal;  V.  S.  McClatchy,  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 

Mr.s.  Eula  Harris,  press  agent  for 
the  Hughes  Special,  made  a  distinct  hit 
in  San  Francisco.  She  arrived  here  a 
day  ahead  of  the  special  and  got  busy. 
She  is  a  Western  woman,  and  her  per¬ 
sonality  and  enthusiasm  enabled  her  to 
secure  more  local  newspaper  publicity 
than  any  person  connected  with  politi¬ 
cal  publicity  staffs  here. 

J.  W.  Partridge  is  now  manager  of 
the  Pacific  News  Service,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  this  city,  in  place  of  Fred 
J.  Wilson,  who  recently  went  to  New 
York  to  become  manager  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  Wilson  found¬ 
ed  the  Pacific  News  Service,  several 
years  ago,  and  was  so  successful  that 
F.  W.  Kellogg,  publisher  of  the  Call, 
acquired  control  of  the  business  and 
enlarged  its  scope.  Minot  Saunders  has 
gone  from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Call 
to  the  Pacific  News  Service. 

Howard  Morton,  city  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  has  arrived 
here  from  Southern  California  to  si>end 


his  vacation  in  San  Francisco  and- vi¬ 
cinity. 

Stuart  G.  Masters,  a  popular  San 
Francisco  newspaper  man,  is  now  head 
publicity  man  for  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  and  also  for  the 
Progressive  State  Central  Committee. 

Harry  Freeman,  formerly  in  charge 
of'  the  International  News  Service  in 
San  Francisco,  is  now  doing  publicity 
work  for  the  "wets”  in  the  State  of 
California,  in  connection  with  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  prohibition  amendment 
which  is  to  be  voted  upon  in  November. 
Paul  Smith  has  replaced  Freeman  with 
the  I.  N.  S.  here. 

Among  the  newspaper  men  who  are 
visitors  in  San  Francisco  are  Harry 
Hammond,  editor  of  the  Byron  Times, 
and  Louis  Newfield,  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
terey  Cypress. 

Charles  S.  Stanton,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Examiner,  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago,  after  a  vacation  tour 
of  California. 

F.  W.  Kellogg,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call,  has  returned  from  an 
extended  Elastern  trip. 

Phil  Bates,  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Press  Association,  is  a  visitor  in  San 
Francisco.  He  recently  organized  the 
Oregon  dailies  into  the  Oregon  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Jacobs,  of  San¬ 
ta  Cruz,  recently  arrived  here  on  their 
honeymoon  trip.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  the  pub¬ 
licity  expert  for  the  beach  city  and  its 
chamber  of  commerce  and  a  former 
newspaper  man  of  San  Francisco. 


Women  Take  Journalism  Course 

Thirty  women  have  enrolled  for  the 
journalism  course  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  at  Austin. 


PRIZES  WORTH  SEEKING 
OFFERED  TO  WRITERS 


Columbia  Will  Make  Awards  of  $16,500, 

According  to  Terms  of  the  Joseph 

Pulitzer  Will— Five  to  Be  Given  for 

Journalistic  Work  —  Five  Travelling 

Scholarships. 

Nine  prizes  amounting  to  $9,000  and 
five  travelling  scholarships  valued  at 
$1,500  each  will  be  awarded  under  the 
will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Columbia  University  commence¬ 
ment  next  spring. 

Five  of  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  in 
journalism,  as  follows:  A  prize  of  $1,000 
for  the  best  and  most  suggestive  paper 
on  the  future  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism;  a  gold  medal  costing  $500  for  the 
most  disintCTested  and  meritorious  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  by  any  American  news¬ 
paper  during  the  year;  $1,000  for  the  best 
history  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
public  by  the  American  press  during 
the  year;  $500  for  the  best  editorial  ar¬ 
ticle  written  during  the  year,  the  test  of 
excellence  being  clearness  of  style, 
moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning,  and 
power  to  influence  pulbic  opinion  in  the 
right  direction,  and  $1,000  for  the  best 
example  of  a  reporter’s  work  during  the 
year,  the  test  being  accuracy,  terseness, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  some  public 
good  commanding  public  attention  and 
respect. 

FOUR  PRIZES  IN  LETTE31S. 

Four  prizes  in  letters  will  be  awarded 
as  follows:  One  thousand  dollars  for 
the  American  novel  published  during 
the  year  which  shall  best  present  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  American  fife 
and  the  highest  standards  of  American 
manners  and  manhood;  $1,000  for  thp 
original  American  play,  performed  in 
New  York,  which  shall  best  represent 
the  educational  value  and  power  of  the 
stage  in  raising  the  standard  of  good 
morals,  good  taste,  and  good  manners; 
$2,000  for  the  best  book  of  the  year 
on  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
$1,000  for  the  best  American  biography 
teaching  patriotic  and  unselfish  services 
to  the  people,  excluding  as  too  obvious 
the  names  of  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

I 

•  Three  of  the  travelling  scholarships 
will  go  to  graduates  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  to  enable  them  to 
spend  a  year  studying  in  Europe.  The 
fourth  will  go  to  the  student  of  music 
in  America  who  may  be  deemed  the 
most  talented  and  deserving,  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  in  Europe,  and  the 
fifth  to  the  art  student  in  America  who 
shall  be  certified  as  the  most  deserving 
and  promising  by  the  National  Academy 
of  De.sigm. 

The  prizes  are  open  to  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  qualifications  of  those 
nominated  will  be  passed  upon  by  suit¬ 
able  juries.  The  secretary  of  Columbia 
Univer.sity  will  furnish  details  regarding 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  making 
nominations,  which  must  be  made  by 
February  1. 


News  Print  Crisis  Discussed 
The  Western  New  York  New.spaper 
Publishers'  Association  held  its  quarter¬ 
ly  meeting  in  Rochester  on  Saturday 
last.  The  news  print  situation  was  one 
of  the  principal  topics  of  conversation 
among  those  in  attendance.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  raising  the  price  of  all  weeklies 
now  being  published  at  a  less  price,  up 
to  a  standard  price  of  $1.50  was  also  dis- 
cus.sed,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to 
a  committee  for  a  report. 


TRIBUNE  EXCLUDES  GIMitEL  ADS 

One  of  New  York’s  Leading  Storet 
Under  Ban  of  “Ad-Vi^or.” 

In  a  full  page  article,  signed  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Hopkins  Adams,  the  New  York 
Tribune  on  Sunday  announced  that  the 
advertising  of  Gimbel  Brother.,,  one  of 
the  largest  department  stores  in  New 
York,  had  been  excluded  from  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Tribune.  It  was  announced 
in  the  article  that  the  exclusion  came 
because,  as  Mr.  Adams  claimed,  "the 
store  has  been  employing  advertising, 
not  for  its  proper  purpose  of  pointing 
the  way  to  sound  values  and  desirable 
goods  at  desirable  prices,  but  to  trick 
the  public  with  false  claims  of  value 
into  buying  merchandise  above  normal 
price.”  The  article  then  goes  on,  to 
the  extent  of  a  full  page,  to  cite 
instances  in  support  of  the  charges 
against  the  store. 

Arthur  Freeman,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Gimbel  store  was  seen  by  a 
representative  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  Tuesday  and  was  asked  for 
a  statement  in  reference  to  the  case, 
but  he  declined  to  say  a  word  for  pub¬ 
lication.  He  stated  that  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  store  and  was  strictly 
against  his  own  ideas  to  di.scu.s3  the 
matter  in  any  way.  He  preferred  to  just 
let  it  rest  and  let  the  public  judge  for 
itself. 


GR.4VES  OUT  FOR  WILSON 

Well-Known  Atlanta  Editor  Takes  Stump 
for  the  President. 

Col.  John  Temple  Graves,  a  pioneer 
newspaper  man  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
editorial  representative  of  the  Hears! 
publications,  was  back  home  for  a  few 
days  recently.  He  left  Atlanta  to  be¬ 
gin  a  series  of  campaign  addresses  for 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  He 
said  he  expected  to  speak  in  many  States 
before  election  day. 

Col.  Graves  accepted  an  invitation  by 
telegram  from  Chairman  Vance  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  Homer  Cummings,  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  to  join 
McCormick  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
speak  for  the  Wilson  candidacy.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  tour  they  will  speak  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  several 
days  will  be  spent  in  the  Middle  West. 


Club  Officers  Nominated 
The  nominating  committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Men’s  Club  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  named  the  following  ticket 
for  officers  and  directors'  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  annual 
election,  on  October  28:  President,  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Adams,  Examiner;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Fred  Goodcell,  Bulletin;  secretary, 
Francis  I.  Francoeur,  Bulletin;  treasur¬ 
er,  Arthur  Johnson,  Call.  Directors: 
Edward  Parker,  Chronicle;  Fred  Bowie, 
Chronicle;  William  H.  Jordan,  Chron¬ 
icle;  Frank  Havenner,  Bulletin;  John 
P.  Doran,  Bulletin;  R.  J.  Kirk,  Call; 
Hale  Shields,  News. 


Alaskan  Daily  Suspends 
The  Fairbanks  (Ala-ska)  I>aily  Times, 
for  ten  years  the  only  morning  paper  in 
that  city,  ha-s  suspended  publication. 
I-ouis  Klopsch,  manager  of  the  paper,  is 
a  son  of  Mr.s.  Louis  Klopsch.  of  New 
York,  owner  of  the  Chri.stian  Herald 


There  are  four  fundamental  require¬ 
ments  which  no  builder  of  a  businc.«.s 
organization  can  afford  to  disregard : 
Health  or  physical  soundness,  intelli¬ 
gence  or  mental  soundness,  honesty 
or  moral  soundness,  and  Industry  or 
soundness  in  action. 


$500^000,000  Cotton  Crop 

In  Texas 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

covers  the  heart  of  the  Cotton  District 

40,926  Daily  Average  for  six 

months  ending  September  30th 

NINE  P.  O.  DEPT.  REPORTS  SHOW 
GAIN  OF  44% 

I  Report  (average  for  6  mos.)  Oct.  1,  1912  28,475 

II  Report  (average  for  6  inos.)Apr.  1,  1913  31,130 
HI  Report  (average  for  6  mos.)  Oct.  1,  1913  32,836 
IV  Report  (average  for  6  mos.)  Apr.  1,  1914  34,568 

V  Report  (average  for  6  mos.)  Oct.  1, 1914  36,665 

VI  Report  (average  for  6  mos.)  Apr.  1,  1915  35,790 

VII  Report  (average  for  6  mos.)  Oct.  1,  1915  37,872 

VIII  Report  (average  for  6  mos.)  Apr.  1,  1916  38,961 
IX  Report  (average  for  6  mos.)  Oct.  1,  1916  40,926 

Postoffice  statements  made  October 
If  I916f  shows  Chronicle  10,000  more 
circulation  than  nearest  competitor 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

RepruentatiTe* :  Lacoste  &  Maxwell,  New  York;  John  M.  Branham  G>.,  Chicafo 
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COMMISSION  INQUIRY 
CONDEMNED  IN  LETTER 


PbilaJpIpI’i*'  North  American  Writes  to 

Chairnnm  Hurley  Saying  That  Pub¬ 
lishers  Have  Not  Received  Informa¬ 
tion  They  Had  a  Right  to  Expect  from 

Costly  Federal  Body. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American 
published  on  October  21  a  letter  written 
and  sent  by  that  paper  to  Chairman 
Hurley  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  answering  his  suggestion  that 
publishers  cut  down  the  size  of  Sunday 
newspapers  to  conserve  the  white  paper 
supply.  The  letter  takes  exception  to 
the  suggestion,  and  expresses  disap¬ 
pointment. 

“What  the  publishers  justly  expected 
from  your  Commission,”  the  letter  con¬ 
tinues,  "was  an  array  of  facts  bearing 
on  the  causes  of  the  present  shortage 
of  paper  showing  how  far  it  might  be 
due  to  increased  consumption  by  news¬ 
papers,  l)ecause  of  increased  circulation 
and  advertising  patronage;  to  insignifi¬ 
cant  production,  due  to  manufacturers’ 
lack  of  foresight  in  not  enlarging  their 
plants  to  meet  a  growing  demand,  or  to 
deliberate  curtailment  of  output  through 
the  shutting  down  of  mills  or  their 
conversion  from  news  print  to  specialty 
production,  .  .  . 

ENLIGHTENMENT  W’AS  EXPECTED. 

They  expected  the  Commission  to  en¬ 
lighten  them  as  to  increased  costs  of 
production,  the  reason  therefor  and 
their  relation  to  prices  demanded;  as  to 
whether  prices  are  uniform  and  as  to 
whether  there  is,  or  has  been  for  a  year 
real  competition  in  the  sale  of  paper. 

.  .  .  The  authority  given  to  your 
Commission  and  the  duty  imposed  upon 
it  required  it  to  determine  the  precise 
influence  of  each  of  the  factors  speci¬ 
fied,  and  particularly  to  those  indicat¬ 
ing  unnatural  or  unjust  conditions  in 
production  and  distribution.  In  a  word, 
publishers  expected  from  you  an 
authoritative  presentation  of  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  industry.  They  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  charge  responsibility  unjustly, 
but  they  expected,  and  have  a  right  to 
expect,  that  your  expensive  machinery 
of  inquiry  would  supply  them  with  the 
information  upon  which  they  might  act 
intelligently,  proteef  their  own  interests 
and  do  justice  to  the  manufacturers. 
But  instead,  they  receive  a  letter  which 
excludes  the  publishers’  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  from  consideration  and  puts 
the  authority  of  your  Commission  be¬ 
hind  an  ex  parte  finding  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  .  .  .  You  have  taken  it 
upon  yourselves  to  designate  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  as  the  main  cause  of 
the  shortage.  What  especial  qualifica¬ 
tion  has  your  Commission  for  thus 
judging  the  proper  and  economical  size 
of  the  Sunday  paper? 

“If  publishers  of  important  Sunday 
papers  have  advised  you  that  those  pub¬ 
lications  are  responsible  for  the  paper 
crisis,  their  names  and  their  reasons 
•should  be  communicated.  .  .  .  What 

we  particularly  condemn  in  your  offl- 
eial  communication  is  the  baseless  and 
malicious  inference  that  the  difficulties 
of  small  publishers  are  due  chiefly  to 
the  .size  of  Sunday  newspapers;  you 
seek  to  unload  responsibility  for  condi¬ 
tions  upon  one  feature  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  bu.siness.  We  regard  this  device  as 
a  clumsy  attempt  to  cover  inexcusable 
itiefficlency  on  the  part  of  your  Com¬ 
mission.” 


When  your  competitor  begins  to 
knock,  then  it  is  "you  have  arrived.” 


REDUCING  PAPER  MARGINS 

How  Owners  of  Duplex  Presses  May 
Economize  in  News  Print. 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  by  Oscar  Roesen, 
of  the  R.  Hoe  Company,  on  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  paper  rolls  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  over  of  Hoe  presses  from  seven  to 
eight-column  papers,  has  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  of  press  users  and 
has  brought  out  an  inquiry  from  a  user 
of  the  Duplex  press  as  to  how  he  can 
go  about  It  to  save  paper  by  changing 
from  a  seven  column  thirteen-em  paper 
to  an  eight-column  twelve-em  paper. 
The  New  York  representative  of  the 
Duplex  press  furnishes  the  following  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject: 

"A  substantial  saving  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  paper  margins  may  be  made  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost.  Rolls  of 
paper  70  inches  wide,  used  in  printing 
8-page  newspapers  of  7  columns  to  the 
page,  with  6-point  column  rules,  can  be 
substituted  by  rolls  66%  inches  in 
width,  thus  saving  4.64  per  cent,  in 
paper  bills,  without  reducing  the  size 
of  printed  matter.  This  is  done  by 
adopting  so-called  galley  chases,  patent¬ 
ed  and  Introduced  by  the  Duplex  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Company.  In  the  use  of  these 
galley  chases,  side  margins  are  reduced 
from  15-16th  of  an  inch  to  17-32d  of  an 
inch.  Certain  changes  in  the  press  are 
necessary  to  bring  this  about,  the  cost 
of  which  will  range  from  $300  to  $450, 
according  to  the  design  of  press  and 
loceil  machine-shop  conditions.  This  In¬ 
vestment,  however,  will  be  returned 
many  times  over  in  the  savings  made. 

“Publishers  using  Duplex  flat-bed 
presses  may  also  be  interested  to  know 
that,  through  the  use  of  galley  chases 
of  a  special  size,  they  can  change  the 
size  of  pages  to  8  columns  12  ems,  with 
5-polnt  column  rules.  The  width  of  the 
paper  rolls  in  this  case  would  be  the 
same  as  now  used,  70  inches,  when 
printing  8  pages.  Pubfishers  would 
thereby  gain  8  columns  when  printing 
an  8-page  paper,  or  about  160  inches  of 
space.  Duplex  presses,  when  changed 
to  run  these  special  sizes,  would  also 
deliver  four  or  six  pages  as  well.” 


TIMBER  PLENTY  IN  CANADA 


And  Pulp  Labor  Costs  No  More  Says 
Director  of  Forestry. 

The  high  price  of  paper  was  discussed 
on  Wednesday  by  the  Dominion  Royal 
Trade  Commission  in  session  at  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

R.  H.  Campbell,  the  Dominion  Direct¬ 
or  of  Forestry,  reported  that  thera  has 
been  no  material  decrease  in  the  supply 
of  timber  and  that  the  cost  of  labor  In 
pulp  manufacturing  has  not  gone  up. 

Regarding  the  condition  of  general 
trade.  Deputy  Minister  of  Commerce 
O’Hara  said; 

"British  manufacturers  are  not  as 
keen  as  Americans  in  seeking  Cana¬ 
dian  markets.  It  is  necessary  at  times 
to  order  British  products  from  New 
York  in  order  to  insure  speedy  ship¬ 
ments. 

"The  United  States  leaves  nothing 
undone  to  get  Canadian  trade.  There 
are  some  hundreds  of  United  States 
Consuls  here,  and  thousands — I  might 
.say  millions — of  advertising  circulars 
are  sent  Into  this  country  every  year. 
There  are  also  innumerable  trade  and 
other  magazines  which  carry  adver¬ 
tisements  of  American  goods,  which 
all  swell  the  trade.” 


It  may  rain  on  the  just  and  the  un¬ 
just  alike,  but  the  latter  somehow  seem 
to  get  hold  of  the  umbrellas. 


5TH  AVE.  A  GOTHAM  TRADE  MARK 

Newspaper  Men  Discuss  Preservation  of 
Avenue’s  Distinctive  Character. 

Managing  editors  and  representatives 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  newspapers 
were  the  guests  of  honor  at  the  hrsi 
monthly  luncheon  of  the  season  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Association  of  New  York, 
held  Thursday  afternoon  at  Delmonico’s. 
George  McAneny,  of  the  Times,  Don  C. 
Seitz,  of  the  World,  and  R.  H.  Waldo,  of 
the  Tribune,  delivered  addresses.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  Fifth 
Avenue  was  a  most  valuable  trade¬ 
mark  to  New  York. 

Among  the  newspaper  men  present 
were  the  following:  H.  A.  Ahern,  of  the 
Evening  Post;  R.  H.  Graves,  of  the 
Times;  H.  J.  Wright,  of  the  Globe; 
Bradford  Merrill,  of  the  American;  E. 
M.  Scholz,  of  the  Evening  Post;  F.  P. 
Stockbridge,  of  the  Evening  Mail;  Og¬ 
den  Reid,  of  the  Tribune;  Frederick  B. 
Stevenson,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Er¬ 
vin  Wardman,  of  the  Sun;  Victor  Bid¬ 
der,  of  the  Staats-Zeitung;  J.  W.  Em- 
mert,  of  the  German  Herold;  E.  S.  Ed¬ 
mondson,  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American;  J.  E.  Hardenbergh,  of  the 
New  York  City  News  Association. 


WOULD  NOT  BE  STAMPEDED 


World  Wanted  to  Examine  Titles  of  Paper 
Mills  Before  Buying. 

Because  the  management  of  the  New 
York  World  would  not  be  rushed  into 
sales  involving  in  both  cases  over  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  two  sep¬ 
arate  attempts  to  sell  to  the  World 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  news  print 
have  fallen  through.  The  first  attempt 
was  that  of  the  Remington  mills,  and 
the  second  that  of  the  St.  Regis  mills 
during  the  past  week.  An  offlcieil  of 
the  World  company  is  authority  for 
the  statement  made  to  a  representative 
of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Thursday 
that  no  other  deals  are  in  prospect  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the  matter,  of  the  sale  of  the 
Remington  mills  In  northern  New  York, 
the  deal  was  practically  complete,  with 
the  mon^y  Involved,  a  trifle  over  $1,- 
500,000,  ready  at  hand  in  cash.  Attor¬ 
neys  for  the  World  were  making  a 
search  of  the  title  to  the  property  in¬ 
volved  in  the  deal.  While  this  was 
being  done,  the  announcement  was  sud¬ 
denly  made  that  the  mills  had  been  sold 
over  night  to  a  syndicate  headed  by 
•Dan  R.  Hanna,  of  Cleveland,  owner  of 
the  Cleveland  Leader  and  News.  Mr. 
Hanna  announced  that  the  mills  had 
not  been  sold  to  his  syndicate  for  the 
use  of  his  newspaper,  but  merely  as  an 
investment  in  which  he  was  going  to 
place  his  two  sons,  Mark  and  Carl 
Hanna,  that  they  might  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  further  intimated  that  after 
January  1  these  mills  will  cease  to 
make  news  print,  and  will  confine  their 
efforts  to  specialty  papers,  thus  with¬ 
drawing  about  180  tons  of  news  print 
a  day  from  the  market. 

In  the  matter  of  the  St.  Regis  mills, 
the  World  people  failed  to  buy  because 
they  would  not  be  rushed.  The  prelim¬ 
inary  Investigation  of  the  plant  showed 
a  satisfactory  investment,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  by  representatives  of  the 
World  and  of  the  owners  of  the  plant. 
The  World  representatives  are  reported 
to  have  asked  for  thirty-six  hours  In 
which  to  look  over  the  title  and  a  few 
other  matters,  and  were  told,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  that  they  could  not  have  thirty- 
six  minutes.  The  answer  was  that  it 
must  lie  now  or  never,  and  It  was  never. 


Old  Sun  Man’s  New  Job 

Joseph  Clapham,  who  served  for 
seventeen  years  in  the  organization  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  has  gone  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  become  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Public  Ledger.  Mr.  Clap- 
ham  began  his  experience  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  with  the  old  Van  Benthuysen 
Printing  House.  Later  he  was  with  the 
Weed  Parsons  Company.  His  New  York 
city  experience  began  in  February,  1892, 
with  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  under 
William  H.  Sutton.  Two  years  later  he 
went  with  the  Evening  Post,  where  he 
worked  three  years  under  Morris  Van 
Vliet.  In  August,  1899,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Sun.  Mr.  Clapham’s  most 
important  piece  of  work  was  moving  the 
Sun  from  its  old  quarters  at  170  Nas¬ 
sau  Street  to  the  new  building  at  150 
Nassau  Street.  The  entire  job  was  plan¬ 
ned  by  him  and  carried  through  without 
a  hitch  or  loss  of  time  on  any  of  the 
various  editions. 


Dinner  for  Popular  Editor 

Bangor,  Me.,  October  26.  —  Maine 
newspaper  friends  of  Sam  E.  Conner, 
city  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Journal,  who 
has  been  appointed  secretary  to  Sena¬ 
tor-Elect  Bert  M.  Fernald,  and  leaves 
shortly  for  Washington,  are  planning 
to  give  him  a  farewell  supper  at  the 
Bangor  House  Saturday  evening,  at 
6:30  o’clock.  The  occasion  will  also’ 
be  a  farewell  on  the  part  of  the  Bangor 
newspaper  men  for  their  friend  Oscar 
A.  Shepard,  for  sixteen  years  on  the 
Daily  News  staff,  who  will  succeed  Mr. 
Shepard  as  city  editor  of  the  Lewiston 
Journal. 


Foley  Co.  Opens  N.  Y.  Office 
The  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  of  Philadelphia,  has  opened  a 
New  York  office  at  303  Fifth  Avenue, 
in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Eyies,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  agency.  He  will  be.  assisted 
by  a  number  of  specialty  men.  The 
Foley  Agency  is  one  of  the  prominent 
agencies  in  the  advertising  field  and 
handles  a  number  of  large  accounts. 


Journalist,  Athlete,,  and  Soldier 

Carter  Glass,  jr.,  son  of  C'ongressman 
Glass,  of  V'irginia,  is  correspondent  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  for  the  Lynchlnirg 
(Va.)  News,  owned  by  his  father.  Gla.ss 
is  a  member  of  Company  L,  First  Vir¬ 
ginia  Regiment,  and  is  an  athlete  with 
a  record  of  which  any  college  man  might 
feel  proud.  In  a  field  day  contest  con¬ 
ducted  among  the  militiamen  he  romp¬ 
ed  off  with  the  principal  honors. 


Julian  S.  Patterson  Ill 
Julian  S.  Patterson,  manager  and 
road  observer  of  the  Hupmobile  United 
American  tour,  is  ill  at  Pendleton,  Ore., 
as  the  result  of  strain  on  the  long  trip. 
Mr.  Patterson  is  a  well-known  newspa¬ 
per  writer,  having  been  connected  at 
different  times  with  the  Tribune,  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Post,  of  Chicago,  and  with  the 
Times,  Globe,  and  Sun  of  New  York. 
HIB  illness  will  entail  nothing  more 
.serious  than  a  long  and  complete  rest. 


Benson  Met  Old  Fellow  Workers 

Allan  L.  Benson,  Socialist  candidate 
for  President,  and  former  San  Francis¬ 
co  newspaper  man,  was  the  guest  of  the 
San  Francisco  Newsp.aper  Men’s  Club, 
a  few  nights  ago.  Benson  met  several 
of  the  news  gatherers  with  whom  he 
worked  many  years  ago.  and  gav^  a 
short  talk  on  his  varied  experiences 
since  then.  Benson  left  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  staff  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  went  East. 
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WHY  DR.  CHRISTIAN  F.  REISNER  UTILIZES 
NEWSPAPERS  TO  ADVERTISE  CHURCH  WORK 

(Concluded  from  page  8) 


“liecause  it  is  the  most  direct  way  of 
reachinf?  the  i>coi>le.  Times  have 
chanKed.  The  methods  of  communica¬ 
tion  are  different.  Kverybody  reads  the 
newspapers,  and  why'  shouldn't  we  ad¬ 
vertise  the  church,  where  the  message 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  preached?  The 
idea  is  to  reach  all  of  the  people.  That 
is  what  He  did.  That  is  what  we  must 
do. 

“I  believe  in  making  the  church  at¬ 
tractive,  in  talking  to  people  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  they  understand.  Jesus  did  that. 
He  spoke  in  i)arables  which  they  com¬ 
prehended.  J  use  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  the  new.spapers  to  reach  the 
inas.ses.  and  when  the  people  come,  I 
deliver  to  them  the  Word.  I  have  no 
he.sitancy  in  calling  on  any  one,  and 
never  yet  have  1  been  denied  admit¬ 
tance,  for  I  am  the  ambassador  of  the 
l.A)rd  of  Hosts.” 

Dr.  Hei.sner  does  not  confine  his  ad¬ 
vertising  to  newspapers.  He  adopts  the 
direct  method.  Kvery  time  he  sends  out 
a  letter,  it  carries  an  enclosure,  telling 
of  some  church  activity. 

While  the  rei»resentative  of  The  Edi- 
TOK  AND  I’fBLisHER  was  present.  Dr. 
Hei.sner  was  interrupted  every  few  min. 
utes,  either  by  one  of  his  assi.stants  or 
by  the  ringing  of  the  telephone.  He 
would  ret)ly  to  que.stions,  dictate  letters 
or  an  advertisement,  make  a  correction 
in  copy,  give  advice,  get  some  man  a 
position,  and  through  it  all  there  was 
tlie  same  orderly  sy.stem,  the  same  clar¬ 
ity  of  i>urpose  that  the  city  editor  fol¬ 
lows,  and  on  which  he  concentrates  to 
keep  his  mind  on  the  main  point.  To 
one  man  he  said: 

"Yes,  an  electric  sign  is  good.  It  at¬ 
tracts  attention.  Y’ou  should  have  a 
Hasher,  though.  It  is  better.  It  carries 
a  message  one  remembers.  And,  by  the 
way,  stu<iy  your  neighlwrhood,  and  the 
points  of  advantage.  Use  signs  on  the 
public  highways?.  The  roads  where  you 
are  are  us*'d  con.stantly  by  automobil- 
ing  parties.  Y'ou  .should  be  able  to  bring 
them  into  the  church.” 

After  each  interruption,  he  would  re¬ 
turn  to  the  subject  on  which  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  PiBLisHER  representative  was 
discu.ssing — missing  not  a  single  point. 

WKLI.  TRAINS)  IN  NEWSPAPER  WORK. 

"Doctor,  you  handle  your  affairs  just 
the  .same  as  a  trained  city  editor  does." 

“You  think  so?”  he  smiled.  "You  com. 
pliment  me.  You  know  1  am  a  newspa¬ 
per  man.  I  study  newspaper  style,  and 
try  as  nearly  as  possible  to  deliver  my 
sermons  in  the  same  simple  language 
the  newspapers  employ.” 

Dr.  Ueisner,  when  he  was  graduated 
from  .Midland  College,  in  Atchison,  Kan., 
was  employed  on  the  Daily  Champion, 
whii-h  was  owned  by  Dieut.-Gov.  A.  J. 
Kelt.  He  started  in  at  $5  a  week,  as 
a  reporter.  When  he  received  his  en- 
veloiH-  Saturday  night  it  contained  $10. 
He  bad  made  good,  for  his  salary  had 
lM‘«n  doubled.  He  was  a  reporter  of 
"scoop”  fame.  He  was  the  most  active 
man  emjiloyed  in  Kan.sa.s.  He  saw  the 
value  of  features,  the  first  of  which  was 
a.  news  story  on  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  city  that  was  copied  all  over  that 
s<‘<li(:n  of  the  country,  and  which  con¬ 
vinced  every  newspaper  man  that  there 
was  a  live  one  on  the  Champion.  His 
rejmtation  reached  Kansas  City,  for 
which  newspaiiers  he  wrote  and  corre¬ 
sponded.  Before  the  year  was  out,  he 
was  city  editor,  drawing  $30  weekly — a 


r>rincely  salary  in  that  town,  in  those 
days,  and  the  attestation  that  he  had 
made  good.  But  his  eyes  were  on  the 
I>ulpit.  He  had  worked  on  a  newspaper 
to  get  his  start  in  a  theological  sem¬ 
inary,  to  which  he  went  rich  in  the 
knowledge  he  had  gained  in  the  school 
of  exi>erience,  and  in  a  business  that 
brought  him  into  constant  contact  with 
the  people.  He  saw  men  and  women 
from  the  angle  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
and  to-day  his  church  is  getting  the 
benefit  of  his  newspaper  observations. 

Dr.  Keisner’s  first  church,  after  he 
was  ordained,  was  in  London  Heights, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.  It  only  had  fifty- 
eight  members.  It  was  located  in  the 
packing-house  district.  At  the  end  of 
three  years,  he  left  it  self-supporting, 
with  a  congregation  of  500.  Then  he 
took  the  pulpit  of  Grace  Church  in 
Denver,  where  he  followed  the  same  ad¬ 
vertising  methods  that  brought  success 
in  Kansas.  He  bought  space  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  It  was  something 
new.  It  was  so  new,  in  fact,  that  the 
newspapers  ran  feature  stories  about  it. 
The  special  correspondents  telegraphed 
the  fact  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other,  and  from  that  time  to  this, 
the  idea,  which  originated  with  him,  has 
become  national,  and  there  is  a  depart¬ 
mental  of  church  advertising  connected 
with  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  with  Dr.  Reisner  at  the 
head  of  it.  Grace  Church  in  Denver  in¬ 
creased  its  membership  wonderfully. 
Then  Dr.  Reisner  was  called  to  New 
York,  to  take  charge  of  Grace  Metho- 
di.st  Episcopal  (^hurch  here.  The  result 
has  been  the  same  as  in  the  two  cases 
cited.  The  average  weekly  attendance 
for  the  past  year  has  lieen  more  than 
3,300,  for  175,000  have  heard  him  preach. 
They  go  to  hear  his  sermons,  and  the 
increases  in  his  congregation  have  been 
made  up  of  people  who  have  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  his  church  through  his  effec¬ 
tive  advertising  methods. 


New  Men  for  Mahin  Company 

The  Mahin  Advertising  Company,  of 
t'hicago,  has  made  some  additions  to  its 
staff  recently.  James  Edward  Byrnes 
has  resigned  his  position  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  National  Dealer-Service 
Assoc'iation  to  become  assistant  to  Wil¬ 
bur  D.  Nesbit,  vice-president  of  the 
Mahin  Advertising  Company.  In  this 
position  Mr.  Byrnes  will  assist  Mr.  Nes^ 
bit  In  the  .supervision  of  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  and  other  divisions  of  the 
agency’s  work.  The  copy  staff  of  the 
Mahin  Advertising  Company  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Messrs. 
Robert  E.  Rinehart,  Paul  J.  Volgan, 
Howard  E.  Brown,  and  Lyman  Weld. 


Suggests  an  Advertising  Test 

In  his  address  before  the  Milwaukee 
Advertisers’  Club,  recently,  C.  A.Brown- 
ell,  advertising  manager  of  the  Ford  Mo¬ 
tor  Co.,  Detroit,  said  that  at  the  time  that 
the  rumor  spread  that  Henry  Ford 
would  give  a  motor  car  to  every  one 
who  sent  four  dimes  with  the  mint 
marks,  FORD,  over  50,000  letters,  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  were  received  and 
answered. 

"If  you  don’t  believe  that  people 
read  advertisements,”  Mr.  Rrownell 
said,  "place  a  two-llne  add  in  diamond 
point — the  smallest  type — offering  to 
pay  ten  cents  for  every  paper  left  at 
your  door,  and  you  will  be  convinced.” 


CHANGES  IN  COLLEGE  AD  AGENCY  COMRIE  AND  CUSHING  I’.'RTNERS 


Complete  Reorganization  of  Publishers' 

Representative  Company  Is  Announced. 

The  Publishers’  Repre.sentatlve  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  13  Park  Row,  New  York, 
which  has  developed  the  Combination  of 
College  Comic  Publications,  is  under¬ 
going  complete  reorganization.  H.  S. 
Moeller  has  resigned  from  active  man¬ 
agement,  but  will  retain  his  stock  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Publishers’  Representative 
Company  and  act  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  to  the  new  management. 

A.  H.  Moore  has  succeeded  Mr.  Moel¬ 
ler  as  general  manager.  Mr.  Moore  has 
had  wide  advertising  experience,  hav¬ 
ing  been  connected  with  the  Seaman 
Agency  and  the  Cheltenham  Agency, 
doing  soliciting  and  research  work.  He 
will  continue  the  development  work 
which  the  Publishers’  Representative 
Company  has  undertaken,  especially  in 
the  field  of  College  Comics.  The  Publi.sh. 
ers’  Representative  Company  has  ex- 
clu.sive  rights  to  twenty-one  college 
publications. 

H.  A.  Smith  has  reagned  as  secretary 
of  the  Publishers’  Repre.sentative  Com¬ 
pany  to  organize  and  act  as  manager  of 
the  College  Advertisers’  Service.  His 
association  with  college  publications  and 
his  work  in  the  Publishers’  Representa¬ 
tive  Company  have  given  him  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  college  field  and 
the  problems  of  merchants  using  that 
field. 

The  College  Advertisers’  Service  plans 
to  specialize  in  doing  service  work  for 
merchants,  marketing  commodities  used 
by  college  students.  This  company  has 
been  appointed  college  agent  for  .sev¬ 
eral  large  national  advertisers.  For  the 
present  offices  have  been  opened  at 
19  Park  Row,  New  York. 


OPEN  NEW  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


Lorenzen,  Green  &  Kohn  Out  for  Busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Lorenzen,  Green  &  Kohn,  publishers’ 
representatives,  have  opened  a  special 
agency  with  offices  in  the  Brunswick 
Building,  New  York,  and  the  Advertising 
Building,  Chicago.  The  organization  has 
strong  financial  backing,  and  plans 
high-class  representation  of  mediums 
of  recognized  standjng  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields.  According  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  firm,  the  agency  will  be 
run  "with  a  purpose”  and  has  a  fine 
list  of  clients. 

The  members  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  are:  Alex  B.  Kohn,  Loftus  G.  Lo¬ 
renzen,  and  Leon  M.  Green.  Mr.  Kohn 
has  been  with  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Post  .since  June,  1908.  He  advanced 
from  the  position  of  advertising  solicitor 
to  that  of  business  and  advertising 
manager.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Charleston  Ad  Club  and  was  elected 
vice-president  of  that  club  as  a  “part¬ 
ing  honor”  last  week.  He  was  on  the 
paper  committee  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  and 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  paper 
situation. 

Mr.  Lorenzen  is  the  son  of  A.  F. 
Lorenzen,  of  Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Wood¬ 
man.  He  started  his  advertising  career 
with  the  Chicago  office  of  Ewing  & 
Miles  agency,  of  New  York,  and  left 
that  concern  to  take  a  position  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post.  He  resigned  from  the  Post 
to  return  to  his  home  in  Chicago  to  be¬ 
come  associated  with  the  special  agency 
of  which  he  is  now  a  member. 

Mr.  Green  has  been  connected  with 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  capacities,  and 
has  specialized  in  handling  advertising 
campaigns  for  a  number  of  years. 


Well-known  Western  A<1  Men  Taken 
Into  Chicago  Firm. 

Frank  M.  Comrie  and  Ralph  V.  Cush- 
ing  have  recently  become  p;i:  tners  in 
the  advertising  firm  of  V  inderhoof, 
Condict  &  Comrie,  Chicago.  M;  Comrie 
has  for  many  years  been  coniu  .  ted  with 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Comi  any,  and 
for  three  years  was  manaf;er  of  its 


Frank  M.  Comrie. 

Cleveland  office.  Mr.  Cushing  wa.s  for 
ten  years  with  Lord  &  Thoma.s. 

Mr.  Comrie  is  wid^y  known  as  an 
experienced  man  in  the  advertising 
agency  business  and  has  conducted 
many  national  campaigns.  He  has  orig¬ 
inated  many  well-known  trade-marks 
and  numbers  among  his  clients  .some 
of  the  most  successful  advertisers  in 
the  country.  For  three  years  he  was 
the  editor  and  advertising  critic  of  one 
of  the  leading  advertising  publications. 
His  editorial  work  has  covered  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  of  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est  to  advertisers,  advertising  men  and 
salesmen,  such  as  "The  Organization 
and  Work  of  an  Advertising  Agency,” 
“Do  Advertising  Agencies  Ret)re.sent 
the  Advertiser  or  the  Publisher?’’,  "The 
Relation  of  the  Sales  Department  to  the 
Advertising  Department,”  “Trade  I’at>er 
Copy,”  "An  Analysis  of  Why  Advertis¬ 
ers  Succeed,”  etc. 

Mr.  Cushing  has  been  associated  with 
some  of  the  most  successful  advertising 
campaigns,  in  both  the  service  and 
space-buying  departments,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  He  realized  that  the  best-written 
copy  was  valueless  unless  placed  in  the 
proper  media  and  In  a  position  to  reach 
the  right  kind  of  reader,  and  he  special¬ 
ized  in  Ihis  field.  He  has  had  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  diversified  line  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  including  railroads,  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  automobiles,  moving  pictures,  .and 
mail-order  houses. 


Chesman  Agency  Changes 
W.  H.  Henderson,  formerly  with  t  be 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  has  bctii 
appointed  manager  of  the  New  York 
Office  of  Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Herbert  Durand,  who  is  now 
manager  of  the  service  department  of 
the  agency,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louia  H.  E.  Pritchard  is  chief  of  the 
copy  department  at  St.  Louis. 


The  man  who  has  nerve  enough  to 
shave  himself,  let  his  wife  cut  his  hair, 
and  then  asks  the  barber  to  remove  an 
ingrowing  hair,  is  gci.ig  iv  i.-.ne- 
body  some  day. 
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DOMIINION  papers  WANT 
jna'Honal  leased  wire 

Canadian  i'nblishers  Seek  Government’s 
Aid  to  Maintain  Continuous  News 
Service  !rom  Halifax,  N.  S.,  to  Vic¬ 
toria,  P  C.,  —  Would  Chani^e  Pro¬ 
portion  of  American  Despatches. 

WiNNii’-o,  October  24. — Publishers 
of  daily  i  apers  in  the  cities  of  West¬ 
ern  Canai  a  want  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  to  ;.ssi3t  in  the  establishment  of 
tt  nation. il  leased  wire  from  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  to  Victoria,  B.  C.,  over  which 
a  continn  lus  news  service  can  be  main¬ 
tained  b\  a  nationally  organized  press 
assocmtioo.  A  memorial  pointing  out 
the  desirability  of  such  a  service  was 
pa'paied  l)efore  the  war,  but  it  was 
never  formally  presented  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  has,  however,  been  plac¬ 
ed  recently  in  tlie  hands  of  Sir  Thom 
as  White.  Minister  of  Finance,  and  of 
Hon.  Uobert  Rogers,  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  while  on  Monday  last  it  was 
presented  to  the  Dominion  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  investigating  the  na¬ 
tional  resources  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  of  which  Sir  George  Foster,  Mini¬ 
ster  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber.  .Viipearing  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  ,1.  W.  Dafoe,  managing  editor  of 
the  Manitoba  Free  Press,  gave  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  situation. 

The  VV’est,  Mr.  Dafoe  pointed  out,  is 
handicai)ped  by  the  heavy  cost  of  trans- 
mittiiiK  news  from  the  East.  So  heavy 
is  the  cost  that  to  lease  a  day  wire  is 
impos.sible,  while  the  night  wire  at 
present  operated  is  maintained  only 
with  the  greatest  difBculty.  It  was  1,- 
400  nii;es  from  Ottawa  to  Winnipeg, 
and  the  wire  that  traversed  it  produc¬ 
ed  no  revenue  for  that  stretch.  Simi¬ 
larly.  there  was  a  costly  gap  l)etween 
Calgary  and  Vancouver  of  700  miles. 
The  result  was  that  during  the  day¬ 
time,  VV'estern  papers  had  to  fall  back 
on  Minneapolis  and  Seattle  for  their 
continuous  service.  Mr.  Dafoe  ex¬ 
pressed  no  hostility  to  the  American 
Associated  Press,  which  he  maintain¬ 
ed  was  doing  a  great  work,  but  he  point-  ‘ 
ed  out  that  the  news  handled  by  that 
or.gar.ization,  while  probably  not  con¬ 
sciously  biassed  in  the  least,  w.as  pre¬ 
pared  for  American  consumption.  The 
same  news  written  by  a  Canadian  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Canadian  people  would 
be  difterently  handled. 

WOL'bO  NOT  CUT  OUT  A  P. 

"Would  the  establishment  of  such  a 
Government-assisted  service,  as  is  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Western  newspapers,  mean 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Associated 
Pre.ss  .“ervice?”  was  a  question  put  by 
Thu  Editor  and  Publisher  to  a  prom¬ 
inent  W'^estern  publisher. 

“Not  at  all,”  was  the  reply.  “We 
would  still  have  to  draw  on  them  for 
a  lot  of  our  material.  It  would  simply 
mean  that  the  proportion  of  news  com¬ 
ing  to  us  through  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  channels  would  be  altered.  Where 
we  now  have  fifty  per  cent.  American 
service,  we  might  possibly  have  only 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  lncrea.se  in  Canadian  service.” 


G.  O.  P.  Editors  Dined 
At  Manchester,  N.  H.,  a  few  days  ago, 
more  than  half  a  hundred  Republican 
newspaper  editors  from  every  section  of 
New  Hampshire  were  dinner  guests  at 
the  Derryfield  Club,  of  Frank  Knox,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Manchester 
TTiion  and  Leader.  The  speakers  were 
James  T.  Williams,  jr.,  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  and  Philip  Faulkner,  of 
Keene,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee. 


PITTSBURGH  FOR  CLEANER  ADS 

Better  Business  Bureau  Formed  to 
Correct  Some  Abuses. 

H.  J.  Kenner,  of  Indianapolis,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  vigilance  committee  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  C’  jbs  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  was  the  guest  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ad 
Club  last  week,  at  a  dinner  at  which 
the  “Better  Business  Bureau”  was  in¬ 
augurated.  Charles  A.  Holmes,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ad  Club,  was 
also  active  in  the  establishment  of  this 
movement,'  which  has  as  it.-i  aim  the 
censoring  of  advertising  copy  and  to 
bring  about  necessary  reform  in  ad¬ 
vertising  by  moral  suasion.  Prosecu¬ 
tion  under  the  law  will  be  resorted  to 
when  necessary,  Mr.  Holmes  states. 

The  method  of  operation  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  provides  for  the  employment  of  a 
paid  secretary  and  investigators,  who 
will  "check  up”  advertising  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  newspapers.  If  the  statements 
in  various  newspapers  a.re  untrue  or 
unclean,  a  representative  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  will  call  upon  the  merchants  who 
insert  them  and  call  attention  to  exist¬ 
ing  defects.  The  advertisers  will  be 
advised  that  more  care  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  preparing  copy,  and  it  will  be 
suggested  that  they  correct  inaccuracies 
or  indecencies  referred  to.  If  they  fail 
to  improve  their  copy  and  persist  in 
Inserting  unclean  and  unbelievable  ‘ad¬ 
vertisements,  they  will  be  prosecuted 
according  to  law. 

Andrew  Connolly,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Joseph  Horne’s,  a  leading  de¬ 
partment  store,  says  he  sees  no  harm 
in  the  formation  of  such  a  bureau,  and 
perhaps  some  good.  “It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  times,  and  certainly  cannot 
hurt  the  honest  advertiser.”  Mr.  Con¬ 
nolly,  however,  does  not  think  Pitts¬ 
burgh  advertisers  are  any  worse  than 
those  in  other  cities  in  misrepresenting 
merchandise  or  in  writing  copy. 

At  two  other  leading  department 
stores  the  advertising  managers  as¬ 
serted  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  ads  in 
Pittsburgh  papers  were  misrepresenta¬ 
tions. 


WANT  PRINT  PAPER  INQUIRY 

Milwaukee  Master  Printers  Issue  Call 
for  Federal  Investigalion. 

Three  Milwaukee  associations  of  print¬ 
ers,  through  Congressmen  Cary  and 
Stafford,  will  urge  a  Federal  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  price  for  print  paper. 

"An  investigation  made  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  North  Side  Master  Print¬ 
ers’  Association  into  the  conditions  of 
the  paper  manufacturing  industry  in 
\Viscon.sin,  revealed  that  the  prevailing 
prices  were  entirely  out  of  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  production,”  said  F.  R. 
Wailke,  vice-president,  “and  conditions 
warrant  a  thorough  investigation.” 

At  a  meeting  of  master  printers,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Congressmen  relative  to  relieving 
the  situation. 

The  Milwaukee  Typothetfe  will  hold  .a 
special  meeting  to  take  similar  action. 


Good  Use  for  Old  Papers 

The  Hospital  Book  and  Newspaper  So¬ 
ciety,  105  EJast  22d  Street,  New  York,  is 
in  great  need  of  reading  matter  to  carry 
on  its  work  for  the  winter,  and  asks 
for  old  books,  magazines,  and  illustrated 
papers  in  any  language.  The  Society 
supplies  reading  matter  to  hospitals, 
lighthouses,  and  prisons,  and  also  sends 
to  many  schools  in  the  South  and  West. 
About  200,000  papers  are  distributed 
from  the  Society's  boxes  annually,  and 
about  SO.OOO  papers,  books,  and  maga¬ 
zines  from  the  office. 


Clean  Advertising  in  St.  Paul 

There  will  be  hard  sledding  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  the  future  for  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  fraudulent  advertising.  The  de¬ 
cision  that  clean  advertising  or  none 
must  be  used  will  result  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  bureau  to  devote  its  time  to 
Investigating  questionable  advertising. 
Members  of  the  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  most  powerful  commercial 
body  that  ever  existed  in  St.  Paul,  are 
collecting  funds  to  finance  the  bureau, 
which  will  comprise  a  secretary  and 
office  force,  with  expert  chemists,  mer¬ 
chandise  men,  and  others  to  aid  the 
bureau  head.  An  attorney  will  be  re¬ 
tained.  The  Town  Criers,  the  city  as¬ 
sociation  of  adverti.sing  men,  expect  to 
be  able  to  go  ahead  in  a  week  with  the 
organization  of  the  Bureau  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  secretary  and  his  aids. 


Cleveland’s  Printing  Industry 

Seventy-five  y’ears  ago  Cleveland  had 
four  newspaper  plants  and  one  job  of¬ 
fice,  that  of  Sanford  &  Lott.  To-day 
Cleveland,  which  claims  to  be  the  sixth 
city  in  the  United  States,  rates  printing 
as  the  sixth  product  of  the  city  in  value. 
There  are  said  to  be  at  the  present  time 
306  .separate  printing  houses,  doing  a 
business  claimed  to  total  $13,000,000,  and 
16  firms  engaged  in  lithographic  work. 


Crittenden  Starts  a  Service 
F.  T.  Crittenden,  said  to  be  the  first 
man  who  used  the  truth  emblem  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  organized  the  Crittenden 
Advertising  Service,  of  t’ort  Worth, 
Tex.  He  plans  to  have  associated  with 
him  a  number  of  experts  in  various 
lines  of  advertising.  Mr.  Crittenden 
will  serve  as  director  of  the  service  and 
as  advertising  counsellor.  His  long 
experience  as  an  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  and  his  work  in  the  Texas  Associ¬ 
ated  Ad  Clubs  and  the  Associated  Ad 
Clubs  of  America  well  fit  him  for  his 
work.  Mr.  Crittenden  first  organized 
the  ad  men  of  Texas  into  an  association. 
He  was  first  president  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Advertising  Men’s  Association, 
president  cf  the  Southwestern  Division 
of  the  Associated  Ad  Clubs  of  America 
and  first  president  of  the  A.ssociated 
Ad  CTubs  ^of  Texas. 


Wants  a  City  Ad  Bureau 
In  Philadelphia,  a  few  night  ago,  the 
plan  to  have  the  city  make  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  a  municipal  advertising 
bureau  was  revived  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Quaker  City  Ad  Club,  at  which  E.  J. 
Berlet  was  the  principal  speaker.  He 
renewed  his  advocacy  of  city  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  pointed  out  that  the  bureau,  if 
established,  should  look  to  the  future 
and  make  every  effort  to  attract  con¬ 
ventions,  sporting  events,  and  other  big 
features  to  Philadelphia.  In  this  work, 
he  declared,  the  bureau  should  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  railroads  and  the 
hotels. 


Newspaper  Ads  Drew  Crowd 
John  Tait,  president  of  the  Winter 
Garden  Company,  which  recently  open¬ 
ed  in  San  Francisco  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  finest  ice  rinks  in  the  United 
States,  says  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle:  "Before  the  Winter  Garden 
was  opened  I  decided  to  devote  all  of 
our  publicity  to  the  papers,  using  no 
billboard,  dead  walls  or  window  adver¬ 
tising  of  any  description.  It  affords 
me  pleasure  to  state  that  advertising 
the  opening  of  the  new  ice  rink  but 
three  times  In  the  dally  papers,  without 
any  outside  publicity  whatever,  was 
sufficient  to  fill  the  capacious  Winter 
Garden,  on  Tuesday  night,  to  its  limit.” 


PRIZES  FOR  TECHNICAL  PAPERS 

Chance  for  Writers  Who  Know  Much 
.4hout  Pulp  Products. 

The  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  has  Instituted  a 
prize  competition  for  papers  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  technical  problems:  (1)  The  va¬ 
rious  causes  for  the  deterioration  of  the 
F'ourdrinier  wire.s,  and  steps  to  be  taken 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the 
wires;  (2)  how  can  the  pitch  in  sulphite 
pulp  be  eliminated?  (3)  the  effect  of 
the  order  and  time  of  adding  alum, 
rosin,  and  color  on  the  retention  of 
color;  (4)  the  retention  of  the  various 
mineral  fillers  used  in  papermaking  and 
their  effect  on  the  life  of  the  machine 
clothing  and  quality  of  the  palier. 

F'our  prizes  are  to  lie  given  of  $100 
each  for  the  best  paper  on  each  of  the 
foregoing  subjects.  The  contest  closes 
with  the  .secretary  of  the  Association, 
Thomas  J.  Keenan,  117  blast  24th 
Street,  New  York,  on  I’lecember  31,  and 
is  only  open  to  residents  of  the  United 
States  and  Uanada.  The  papers  are  to 
be  signed  with  a  nom  de  plume,  the  name 
and  address  to  be  placed  in  a  sealed  en¬ 
velope  and  the  nom  de  plume  on*  the 
outside. 


Libraries  Should  Adverti.se 

That  public  libraries  should  be  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  daily  papers  was  the  opinion 
expressed  by  E.  M.  Jenison,  editor  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  library  boarxi, 
addressing  delegates  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Wiscon.sin  library  Asso¬ 
ciation.  “The  day  when  the  mere  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  iKJok  list  that  is  read  by 
only  those  who  are  looking  for  it  has 
been  long  past,”  said  Jenison.  “In  order 
to  bring  the  value  of  any  institution 
home  to  the  public,  it  mu.st  be  presented 
in  a  modern  style,  and  the  case  of  adver¬ 
tising  the  library  is  no  different.  The 
touch  of  human  interest  must  be  inject¬ 
ed  into  public  library  advertising.” 


George  M.  Adams’s  New  Magazine 

The  first  number  of  the  Adams  Fea¬ 
ture  Magazine  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is,  as  its  publisher,  George 
Matthews  Adams,  8  We.st  40th  Street, 
New  York,  says,  "the  first  magazine  in 
the  world  to  be  published  exclusively 
about  features  and  exclusively  to  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  a  step  in  service.”  The 
magazine  is  well  printed  and  profuse¬ 
ly  ilustrated.  A  feature  of  the  service, 
advertised  in  this  first  number,  is  a 
well  appointed  and  comfortably  furnished 
room,  which  Mr.  Adams  calls  his  “Pub- 
li.shers’  Room.”  It  is  furni.shed  with 
stationery,  telephone,  stenographer,  and 
everything  neces.sary  for  comfort.  He 
Invites  all  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  when  in  New'  York,  to  make 
this  room  "their  room,"  and  .says  he  is 
not  happy  unless  at  least  one  a  day 
drops  in. 


Billy  Sunday  in  Bo.ston 

Billy  Sunday  will  be  invited  to  meet 
the  members  of  the  Bo.ston  Press  Club. 
He  will  arrive  in  Boston  soon  and  will 
hold  revival  meetings  in  a  great  audi¬ 
torium  that  has  been  constructed  for 
his  use.  Paul  Waitt,  who  covered  many 
of  the  Sunday  gatherings  in  other 
cities,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  staff  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Sunday  taliernacle.  Mr. 
Waitt  has  written  a  life  of  Sunday,  now 
running  in  the  Sunday  Post. 


One  of  the  principles  of  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  salesman  is  to  teach  the  dollars  of 
the  prospect  to  have  more  cents.  It’s  a 
good  idea  for  advertising  solicitors  to 
follow. 
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The  Boston 
Evening  Record 

Independent,  optimistic, 
published  in  the  interest 
of  its  35,000  readers,  and 
growing  every  week  be¬ 
cause  people  believe  in  it. 

Rate,  r.o.p.  12  cents  a  line,  flat 


Represented  in  New  York  by 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Fredricks 


News  Print 

prices  will  compel  many  publishers 
to  increase  their  subscription  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  or.be  satisfied  to  show 
a  loss  in  their  business. 

OUR'  NEW 

Combination  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Color  Comic 
Supplement  Service 

>  used  on  yout  Saturday  or  Sunday  pa¬ 
per' will  enable  you  to  make  a  change 
in ,  your  subscription  and  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  without  suffering  any  loss. 

World  Color  Printing  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
EsUbHthed  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 
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Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 
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UNITED 
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Afternoon  Papers 

Gteral  OAcse.  WarU  Bldg.,  Ntw  Yark 


LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED  BY  OUR  READERS 


(Under  tMt  caption  we  ihaO  print,  took  wtak, 
lattere  from  our  readari  on  aubfoota  of  interaat 
oonneeted  with  nowipapor  pubUaMnt  and  aduer- 
tiaing.  Ang  pubtithar  who  deoirat  help  ia  the 
eolation  of  hie  problems,  or  who  hae  pronouneed 
vieve  on  ang  eubfeet  oonneeted  with  the  bnet- 
nete,  ie  invited  to  contribute  to  thie  eolama.  We 
are  confident  that  sack  a  eolumn  eon  be  aiode  of 
great  value  through  tha  eo-operation  of  our  read¬ 
ers. — Ro.1 

British  Censorship  Defended 

^  The  Tobonto  Dailt  Stab, 
TobonTo,  Can.,  Oct.  23,  1916. 
Tiir  Rdit'or  and  PnenisiiEB ; 

A«  a  well  wisher  of  Tbs  Eoitob  and  Pcb- 
LiHREB.  I  was  sorry  to  read  In  your  last  Issue 
your  editorial  on  the  “Freedom  of  the  Press,” 
In  whirh.  In  connecHon  with  the  International 
News  Service  incident,  you  accuse  the  British 
Oovernment  of  attempting  to  control  and  regu¬ 
late  the  press  of  a*  nentral  nation  and  refer 
to  the  Issue  as  something  more  vital  than  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Aside  from  any  discuaslon  as  to  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  British  Government’s  act.  let  ug 
see  wliat  the  issue  actually  amounts  to. 

Tlie  grievance  of  the  British  authorities  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  official  statement  was  that  the 
International  News  Service  published  as  cable¬ 
grams  originated  and  died  ■  In  London  articles 
which  did  not  so  originate.  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  practice  In  different  newspaper 
offices  may  differ,  but  a  defence  of  the  "clothes¬ 
line  cable”  Is  scarcely  an  Isaac  which  newapai)er 
men  would  be  unanimous  in  selecting  as  the  one 
upon  which  to  make  a  fight  In  defence  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
the  “cables”  were  false  in  substance  and  there¬ 
by  Injurious  to  the  British  cause,  but  that  is 
beside  the  point  and  Is  apparently  a  subject  of 
controversy  in  the  United  States,  if  nowhere 
else,  except  perhaps  In  Germany. 

Then  as  to  the  action  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment ;  This  was  a  denial  to  the  International 
News  Service  of  the  privilege  of  the  ofiSclal 
press  hureati  and  other  faellitles  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  in  England.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  matter  over  which  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  so  long  as  British  people  retain  sovereignty 
in  their  own  country,  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  raises  any  question 
of  control  or  regulation  or  domination  of  the 
press  of  a  neutral  nation  any  more  than  a 
ranadian  subscriber  say,  conld  be  accused  of 
attempting  to  dominate  The  Editob  and  Pub¬ 
lic  iieb  iH.'cause  he  exercised  his  option  to  dis¬ 
continue  his  subscription. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  United  States  so 
many  miscoiiceptlona  respecting  issues  arising 
out  of  the  present  conflict  that  I  am  sorry  to 
see  another  one  arise  particularly  in  your  col¬ 
umns,  and  this  Is  my  excuse  for  troubling  you 
aliont  the  matter.  John  R.  Bone, 

Managing  Editor. 


The  Stephens-Ashurst  Bill 

Amoiican  Faib  Tkapb  Lbaoub, 
New  Yobk.  October  23,  1916. 
The  Editob  and  Pitblisbbb: 

Referring  to  the  communleatlon  in  your  Isane 
of  October  14  signed  "Fair  Play,”  evidently  the 


writer  is  not  familiar  with  the  provision  In  the 
Stephens-Ashurst  bill  which  prohibits  manufac¬ 
turers  from  making  special  concesslona  to  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  form  of  discounts  or  other  devices. 

In  Section  B  it  says : 

Prices  set  forth  in  such  schedule  and  made  In 
any  contract  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  imiform  to  all  dealers  in  like 
|■irrumstaDces,  differing  only  as  to  grade,  qual¬ 
ity,  or  quantity  of  such  articles  sold,  the  point 
of  delivery,  and  the  manner  of  settlmnent,  all  of 
which  differences  shall  be  set  forth  In  such 
schedule;  and  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
In  favor  of  any  vendee  toy  the  allowance  of  a 
discuunt,  rebate,  or  commission  for  any  cause  or 
by  grant  of  any  special  concession  or  by  any 
other  device  whatsoever. 

Edmund  a.  Whittieb,  Secretary. 

Prentiss  Bailey  Objects 

Tub  Utica  Obsebveb, 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23,  1916. 
Tiik  Editob  and  Publishes  : 

The  recent  letter  anent  the  A.  B.  C.  of  J.  K. 
Groom,  pnbliabed  by  you.  Interested  me  very 
niiieli. 

The  A.  B.  C.  was  formed  to  obtain  ratings 
on  circulations.  Just  as  any  credit  organisation 
dues  on  finances,  or  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  does  on 
the  standing  of  advertisers  and  agents.  Yet 
the  A.  B.  C.  is  unique  in  that  It  asks  those 
who  are  rated  to  pay  for  the  examination. 
Mr.  Groom  shows  what  the  result  has  been — 
800  newspapers  have  “Joined”  and  only  about 
126  advertisers  and  agents. 

If  the  newspapers  support  the  A.  B.  C.  why 
should  not  advertisers  and  agents  be  assessed 
to  support  the  A.  N.  P.  A.?  I  know  there  are 
many  keen  newspaper  men  closely  assoclatetl 
with  the  management  of  the  A.  B.  C..  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  examinations,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  beard  of  the  criminals 
l>eing  asked  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  de¬ 
tectives  sent  to  catch  tliem. 

Pbentisb  Bailet. 


Was  Incorrectly  Quoted 

New  Y’ohk,  October  23,  1916. 
The  Editor  and  Publishkb  ; 

The  editorial  paragraph  referring  to  me  in  your 
issue  of  21st  Inst,  would  be  all  right  If  the  text 
were  all  right.  It’s  all  wrong.  I  never  have 
said  "unless  the  writer  of  an  ad  thinks  his  ar¬ 
ticle  the  best  In  the  world  his  copy  will  not  be 
coiivlnclnjr.** 

This  Is  apparently  a  quotation  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record’s  report  of  a  recent  talk  of 
mine  before  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  Tlie  Record 
rejortcr  limped  In  trying  to  Jot  down  some  of 
the  points  I  tried  to  make.  It  Is  very  hard  In¬ 
deed  for  a  reporter  w1k»  Is  not  soaked  full  of  his 
subject  to  do  Justice  to  a  business  talk  that  deals 
with  underlying  principles. 

Wluit  1  said  was.  in  effect,  that  an  adi'ertieet 
who  belierct  in  a  product  and  known  why  ke  be- 
Iferes  la  it  can  write  convincing  copy.  There 
was  no  siiggestUin  that  he  must  think  it  “the 
best  In  .tlie  world.”  I  believe  in  'IHB  Editor 
AND  PuBi.isiiEii  and  I  know  why  I  believe  in  it. 
I  think  I  can  write  convincing  advertising  about 
it.  Yet  I  do  not  think  it  the  best  pnblication  In 
the  world,  nor  even  the  best  publication  of  its 
general  class.  But  when  I  see  the  spirit  of 
breadth  and  progress  its  managt^ment  shows  and 
when  I  note  the  alertness  and  grasp  of  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  matters  that  interest  business  men 
generally,  as  well  as  newspaper  makers,  1  feel 
that  it  is  well  filling  a  field  that  has  a  right  to 
grow  much  greater — as  I  believe  It  will. 

M.  M.  Gillam.' 


Five  Dailies  Raise  Ad  Rates 

Five  dailies  in  Toronto,  Canada,  have 
issued  a  new  schedule  of  rates  in  con¬ 
nection  with  certain  classes  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Casual,  amusement,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  display  advertising  is  now  25  cents 
per  agate  line — an  advance  from  15 
centa  Birth,  marriage,  and  death  no¬ 
tices  are  now  $1 — an  advance  from  50 
cents,  with  2  cents  for  each  word  over 
50.  Apparently  the  theatres  have  balk¬ 
ed  at  the  increase,  since  their  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  absent  from  the  dailies  an¬ 
nouncing  the  higher  rate.  The  Toronto 
World  refused  to  make  the  advance 
agreed  upon  by  the  other  dailies. 


Moses  As  an  Advertiser 

The  most  powerful  agency  of  legi¬ 
timate  business  is  honest  advertising, 
•Lieutenant-Governor  W.  P.  Hobby,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise, 
told  members  of  the  Dallas  Advertising 
League.  Moses  was  one  of  the  first 
successful  advertisers,  Mr.  Hobby  said, 
and  related  how  Moses  went  ujion  the 
highest  mountain  and  gave  the  world 
the  Ten  Commandments,  amid  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning.  Mr.  Hobby  added 
that  any  merchant  who  would  put  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  into  his  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  base  them  on  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  sure 
of  success. 


The 
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Publisher 


A  N  alert  newspaper  for  alert 
^  newspaper  and  advertising 
men,  covering  every  week  all 
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pttaburg  Bifipatrfi 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
ailverti.srrs. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphis 


C  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

0  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  Press  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


Editor  Get8  New  Cabinet  Post 

Col.  Hugh  Clark,  member  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  House  of  Commons  for  Brace, 
Ontario,  has  been  appointed  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Secretary  for  External  Affairs,  a 
new  office  created  on  account  of  the 
development  of  Canadian  relations  with 
the  British  and  other  Governments, 
consequent  upon  the  war.  Col.  Clark  is 
a  newspaper  man  of  long  experience  and 
has  been  closely  identified  with  the  po¬ 
litical  life  of  the  Dominion  for  many 
yeara  Heretofore,  Canadian  foreign  re¬ 
lations  have  been  under  the  charge  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 
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associated  business 
papecs  in  convention 

Three  Da^  ’  Conference  in  New  York  a 
Tremeix^uus  Success— Eminent  Speak¬ 
ers  froix  Many  Fields  of  Newspaper 
Activiiie'^  T^l  Views  and  Experiences 
— Annii  il  Banquet  Last  Night. 

On  Thiii  sday,  Friday,  and  to-day,  the 
Associated  Business  Papers  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  were  in  session  in  New  York, 
the  meetii'gs  being  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

The  sc.ssion  opened  on-  Thursday  with 
an  address  by  President  A.  A.  Gray,  of 
the  Electrical  Review  of  Chicago.  The 
address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  was 
made  by  A.  C.  Pearson,  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist  of  New  York.  Address¬ 
es  were  given  by  .Tames  H.  McGraw,  of 
the  Mciiraw  Publishing  Company,  New 
York;  11.  M.  Swetland,  of  the  United 
Publishing  Corporation,  New  York;  Al¬ 
len  W.  ('lark,  of  the  American  Paint 
and  Oil  Dealer,  of  St.  Louis,  and  E.  A. 
Simmons,  of  the  Simmons-Boardman 
Company,  of  New  York.  “The  insur¬ 
ance  value  of  an  advertising  education’’ 
was  also  discussed  by  George  B.  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  of  the  New  York  University. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  an  “Edi¬ 
torial  Symposium,”  at  which  W.  H. 
Ukers,  of  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal,  New  York,  was  the  chairman. 
C.  W.  Price,  of  New  York,  spoke  of 
the  “Elements  of  Editorial  Greatness  in 
a  Teclinical  Journal”:  James  H.  Stone, 
of  the  Shoe  Retailer  of  Boston,  spoke 
on  “Should  a  Retailers’  Paper  Lead  or 
Reflect  Trade  Opinion?”  John  Clyde  Os¬ 
wald,  of  the  American  Printer,  New 
York,  discussed  “The  Editorial  Func¬ 
tions  of  Types”;  Floyd  W.  Parsons,  of 
the  Coal  Age,  New  York,  told  of  “Get¬ 
ting  the  Human  Element  into,  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Pages,”  and  David  Beecroft,  of 
the  Class  Journal  Company,  of  New 
York,  told  of  “Getting  the  News.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  there  was  also  a  “cir¬ 
culation  symposium,”  presided  over  by 
M.  C.  Ro.bbins,  of  the  David  Williams 
Company.  The  general  subject  was 
"Successful  Circulation  Plans,”  and  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  H.  K.  Fisher,  of 
the  Hill  Publishing  Company;  W.  D. 
Gregory,  of  the  David  Williams  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  Herbert  Hunger- 
ford,  of  Crowley’s  Magazine,  New  York. 

DOINGS  ON  ADVERTISING  DAY. 

Yesterday  was  advertising  day.  At 
the  morning  session  stories  of  successful 
advertising  campaigns  were  told  by 
Charles  G.  Phillips,  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist;  C.  A.  Tupper,  of  the  Mining 
World,  Chicago;  W.  J.  McDonough,  Dry 
Goods  Reporter,  Chicago;  Henry  Lee,  of 
the  Simmons-Boardman  Company,  New 
York,  and  W.  H.  Taylor,  of  the  David 
•  Williams  Company,  New  York.  H.  E. 
Cleland,  of  the  McGraw  Publishing 
Company,  presided.  In  the  afternoon, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agents  gave 
short  talks  on  “One  of  Our  Succe.ssful 
experiences  in  the  Use  of  Business  Pa¬ 
pers.”  O.  H.  Blackman,  of  the  Black¬ 
man -Ross  Company,  presided. 

*  THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET. 

The  big  event  of  the  week  was  the 
annual  banquet  which  was  held  last 
night.  “Our  Foreign  Trade  Policy”  was 
the  subject  of  the  speeches,  the  two 
principal  addresses  being  delivered  by 
E.  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  R.  H.  Patchkin, 
secretary  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  of  New  York.  H.  A.  Gray,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  association,  acted  aa  toast¬ 
master. 


Texas  Editorial  Association 

The  Texas  Editorial  Association, 
whose  membership  is  limited  to  those 
persons  who  have  seen  thirty  years’  ac¬ 
tive  service  in  any  newspaper  capacity, 
has  addressed  a  communication  to  all. 
newspaper  men  in  Texas  asking  their 
cooperation  in  bringing  into  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  all  who  are  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership.  The  communication  sent  out 
is  as  follows: 

“Newspaper  Men  of  Texas:  The  Texas 
Editorial  Association  greets  you.  The 
Association  earnestly  desires  every 
eligible  newspaper  man  and  woman  in 
the  State  to  come  within  its  fold  at  once. 
Thirty  years’  service  la  any  newspaper 
capacity  makes  you  automatically  a 
member.  There  is  neither  initiation  fee 
nor  dues — nothing  asked  of  you  but 
your  good  will  and  to  send  your  name, 
date  of  entering  the  newspaper  work, 
the  post  oflice  address  and  name  of  the 
paper  with  which  you  are  connected, 
to  Colonel  Hamp  Cook,  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  care  Press  Club,  Houston,  Texas, 
who  will  enroll  you.” 


Elect  Officers  of  St.  Louis  Club 
At  the  annual  election  of  officers  of 
the  Press  Club  of  St.  Louis  in  ,the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Club  Monday,  Cecil  Morrison 
Basket!  was  made  president;  Sam  J. 
Bennett,  Post-Dispatch,  vice-president; 
J.  V.  Linck,  Globe-Democrat,  treasurer; 
C.  M  Morrison,  Republic,  secretary, 
and  James  E.  Darst,  Globe-Democrat, 
financial  secretary.  The  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  are:  L.  C.  Davis, 
Post-Dispatch;  L.  D.  McCarthy.  Times; 
William  Relnert,  Westliche-Fost,  and 
A.  F.  Brockland,  Amerika.  Gaty  Fal¬ 
len,  Republic;  R.  J.  Boylan,  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  and  John  B.  Earthman,  Star,  are 
hold-over  members  of  the  board,  their 
terms  expiring  in  'October,  1917.  Presi¬ 
dent  Basket!  had  been  secretary  of  the 
club  for  two  terms.  He  is  a  free¬ 
lance  newspaper  writer  and  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  has  been  active  in  the  club’s 
affairs  for  some  time.  *  For  twelve  years 
he  owned  and  edited  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Intelligencer,  and  until  a  year  ago 
was  for  four  years  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Woman’s  Press  Club  Entertains 
To-day  will  be  “Literature  Day”  at  the 
Woman’s  Press  CHub  of  New  York  (Mrs. 
Haryot  Holt  Dey,  president),  at  the 
Waldorf-A.storia.  Mrs.  Archie  D.  Piske 
is  chairman  of  the  day.  The  principal 
speaker  will  be  the  Rev.  William  L.  Sul¬ 
livan.  Mrs.  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Grant  Brown,  and  Miss  Florence 
Wier  Gibson  will  be  guests  of  honor. 
The  reception  committee  will  be  Miss 
Marguerite  Linton  Glentworth,  chair¬ 
man;  Miss  Melba  B.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Min¬ 
ton  D.  Clark.  Miss  Eldith  Totten,  Mrs. 
Madge  McIntyre,  Miss  Eliza  Harris,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Hawkins. 


Woman’s  Press  Club  Elects 

•  The  Woman’s  Press  Club,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  with  President  Emma  L.  Wulff 
presiding,  held  its  first  meeting  for  this 
.season  on  October  1.  An  excellent  pro¬ 
gramme  was  rendered,  as  follows;  Re¬ 
ports  on  “The  New  York  Biennial  of 
General  Federation,”  by  Mrs.  Gulielma 
Day  Orr  and  Miss  Sue  Walker  Spill¬ 
man;  a  talk  on  “Uncle  Sam’s  Summer 
Pageant.”  Mrs.  Eleanor  Allen  Schroll; 
play,  “Up-to-Date  Anne,”  Mrs.  Imtie 
Stearns  Keys;  "An  Episode,”  Mrs. 
Mamie  L.  Hammel;  “The  Fright  of  My 
Life,”  Mrs.  Adeline  Tatman;  “A  Criti¬ 
cal  Moment,”  Dr.  Mary  Linkmeyer; 
“Writers’  Magazines,”  the  Inquiry  Com¬ 
mitter . 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

,  RHyRQSPECTION. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often  ‘  ' 

As  we  walk  along  t^  Row 
We 'miss  the  dear  old  faoea  ' 

,  Of  tll,e  boys  we' used  to  know. 

Some  have,  in-  other  callings 

Won  success  and  wealth  and  -fame 
Some  o’er  the  earth  are  scattered 
But  stick,  to  the  good  old  game. 
Some  are  in  Halls  of  Congress 

Some,  the  Judge’s  robe  now  wear 
And  some,  alas,  have  vanished 

Vanished  to  no  one  knows  where. 
And  there  are  some  old  comrades 
Who  will  never  be  ’forgot 
Who,  side  by  side,  are  sleeping 
In  the  shady  Press  Club  plot. 


YES,  INDEED. 

There  are  many  authors,  no  doubt, 
who  would  be  glad  to  spend  a  term  in 
jail,  if  it  would  enable  them  to  write 
stories  like  O.  Henry. 


CUB  COPY. 

“The  dispute  ended  by  Govanni  bit¬ 
ing  the  end  off  of  one  of  Michaelo’s 
fingers.  He  was  at  once  arrested  and 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.” 


NOT  BIASSED. 

"Do  you  always  reject  manuscript 
that  is  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper?”  asked  the  young  man,  when 
the  City  Editor  handed  him  back  his 
first  effort. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  City  Editor,  “and 
also  a  lot  that  is  only  written  on  one/ 
side.” 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 


Elditors’  Political  Estimates 
The  result  of  a  canvass  of  Repub¬ 
lican,  Independent,  and  Democratic 
editors  throughout  the  country  made 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee 
was  made  public  on  October  26.  Be¬ 
tween  1,200  and  1,300  editors  were 
reached,  and  most  of  them  replied.  Of 
these  661  said  they  knew  some  Demo¬ 
crats  who  planned  to  vote  for  Hughes 
and  342  announced  they  knew  of  some 
Republicans  who  were  going  to  vote 
for  Wilson.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  said  their  counties  would  give  a 
Republican  plurality,  while  160  said 
their  counties  would  be  carried  by  the 
Democrats.  Nine  hundred  and  eighty 
reported  that  there  were  good  prospects 
of  their  States  being  carried  by  the 
Republicans,  while  *125  declared  the 
chances  in  their  States  were  about 
evenly  divided.  Forty  of  the  editors 
replied  that  the  chances  of  a  Republi¬ 
can  majority  in  their  States  were  poor. 


To  Preach  Through  the  Press 
Publication  of  a  weekly  periodical 
"based  upon  newspaper  rather  than  on 
magazine  lines”  will  be  started  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  January 
1,  it  was  announced  at  Thursday’s  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  church  convention  in  St. 
Louis.  This,  it  was  announced,  will  be 
the  first  step'  in  an  attempt  to  preach 
the  Gospel  through  the  press. 


Toronto  Press  Club 
The  Toronto  (Can.)  Press  Club  has 
elected  the  folowing  officers  to  serve 
for  the  balance  of  the  present  year: 
President,  G.  H.  K.  Mitford,  World: 
vice-president,  J.  M.  Milligan,  Globe; 
secretary.  Hew  Trill,  World;  trea¬ 
surer  William  Logan,  News;  auditors, 
Al.  F.  Keemlie,  Star;  John  Pritchard, 
Globe;  W.  Wallis,  Mall  and  Empire. 


It  takes  more  them  a  red  tie  and  a 
nasty  disposition  to  make  a  sport. 


Save  White  Paper 

^  If  your  features 
take  up  too  much 
room,  try  us. 

We  get  more 
substance  into 
less  space  than 
any  other  Service. 
We  get  more 
big  names  onto 
your  pages  at 
less  cost. 

National  Editoral  Service,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


EVERYBODY  WANTS 

PERSONALITY 

Everybody  n«cil. 

It,  for  twth  bunl- 
ness  and  social 
sucrega. 

Every  bnslneaa 
man  Deeds  It  for 
tbe  greater  influ¬ 
ence  It  gives  bim. 

To  tbe  salesman 
particniarly  person¬ 
ality  la  an  Immense 
asset,  enabling  him 
to  Increase  bis 
power,  bis  prestige 
and  bis  profits. 

“How  to  Devel¬ 
op  Your  Per¬ 
sonality,’’  Is  a 

complete  course  in 
tbe  development  of 
Personality.  It  pre- 
senta  a  subject  of 
universal  interest 
In  a  most  Interesting  and  practical  way. 

A  Splendid  Premium  to  Offer  Yonr 
Women  Readers  or  Yonr  Advertis- 
infc  Staff. 

Retail  value,  $1.00.  Attractive  disconnta  on 
quantities.  Sample  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 
Money  back  If  you  are  not  satisfied  and  re¬ 
turn  book  In  5  days.  .Ask  for  quantity  quo¬ 
tations. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 
Distributor 

lOOO  Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


HE  circulation  of  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Sunday  Star  in 
Indiana  cities  and  towns 
is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Indianapolis  newspaper. 

The  Shaffer  Group: 

CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MUNCIE  STAR 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DENVER  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Hearty  co-opermtion  extended  to 
advertiaera.  Address 

Promotion  Dept. 

SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street  Chicago 


Ton  MUST  Um  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
SundM  Circulation  |  M  AAA 
MORE  THAN . 10U,UW 


fKur-m 

WVTIOP  YOI'R 

r’niso.\-,AUTY 

THU- major 


Don’t  envy  a  atrong 
personality ;  develop 
yours. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

Donovan  &  Armstrong,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  have  charge  of  the  advertising  of 
the  Washington  Civil  Service  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  f.'rosby-Chicago  Co.,  Chicago, 
handles  the  advertising  of  the  Indiana 
Quarries  Co.,  112  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


The  Warfield  Advertising  Co.,  of  Oma¬ 
ha,  Neb.,  handles  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Shadel  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Ked  Oak,  la. 


The  Crosby-Chioago  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
is  in  charge  of  the  advertising  of  the 
Oreat  Northern  Dumber  Co.,  Ilogalusa, 
la. 


W.  H.  Finney  Advertising  Co.,  of 
Kansas  City,  has  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  National  Gum  Co.,  1327 
Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
company  also  handles  the  advertising 
account  of  the  Sweeney  Auto  School, 
and  the  Wollstein  Mercantile  Co.,  of  the 
same  city. 


The  Merchandising  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  lK;cn  aiipninted  adverti.sing 
counsel  for  the  Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Bros, 
store,  of  Chicago. 


Doremus  &  Morse,  of  New  York,  have 
charge  of  the  financial  adverti.sing  ac¬ 
count  of  Didrichsen  &  Co.,  10  East  32d 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  CIrculationa. 

Serorn  Net  Bald  Circulation  for  6 
Months  Ending  Mar.  31,  1016. 

34,686  Daily 

We  fruarantee  the  largest  white  home 
delirered  eTenlng  circulatiou  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  In  the  local  territory  the  States 
is  the  logical  ami  economic  medium. 
Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAI. 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  RepresentatlTes 

New  York  Chieago  St.  lAtnia 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-llM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN.  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
lU.;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Street,  New  York  city,  and  also  the 
financial  advertising  of  Glidden  Lyon 
&  Co.,  5  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Fenton  &  Gardner,  Inc.,  New  York, 
direct  the  fur  advertising  of  Kaye  & 
Einstein,  Inc.,  38  West  32d  Street,  New 
Y^ork  city. 


The  Dorian  Advertising  Co.,  of  New 
York  has  charge  of  the  advertising  of 
the  Prairie  Grass  Furniture  Co.,  1134 
Broadway,  New  York  city.  The  agency 
also  handles  the  account  of  the  Sterling 
Bronze  Co.,  18  East  40th  Street,  New 
York. 


Fenton  &  Gardner,  of  New  York, 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  United 
Orange  Groves  Co.,  307  West  47th  Street, 
and  Weber  &  Heilbronner,  241  Broad¬ 
way. 


The  Donovan  &  Armstrong  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  handles  the  advertising  of 
Greenbaum  Bros.  &  Co.,  22d  and  Arch 
Streets,  Philadelphia;  Henry  T.  Mason, 
5533  Pula.ski  Street,  Philadelphia;  Wolf 
Bros.,  sanitary  cups,  12th  and  Callowhill 
Streets,  Philadelphiai,  and  the  machinery 
account  of  the  S.  B.  B.  Machine  Co.,  of 
Reading,  Pa. 


The  t'rosby-Chicago  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
handles  the  lumber  and  farm  lands  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Three  States  Lumber 
Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


The  Merchandising  Service  Corporation 
is  placing  1,500-line  copy  in  a  large  list 
of  newspapers  for  W.  M.  Sheridan  &  Co., 
Financial  Agents  of  the  Crow-Elkhart 
Motor  Company,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  It  is 
al.so  placing  5,000-line  contracts  in  East¬ 
ern  and  Southern  newspapers  for  the 
Essenkay  Company  of  America,  tire 
filler. 


The  Warfield  Advertising  Co.  of  Oma¬ 
ha,  Neb.,  sends  out  the  advertising  copy 
of  the  Affinity  Spark  Plug  Co.,  419  South 
12th  Street,  Omaha,  Neb.  This  company 
al.so  has  the  account  of  the  Gre  Sol  Man- 
ufac-turing  Co.,  of  the  same  city. 


Fenton  &  Gardner,  of  New  York,  han¬ 
dle  the  advertising  of  H.  Jaeckel  &  Sons, 
16  West  32d  Street,  New  York. 


Doremus  &  Morse,  New  York,  handle 
the  advertising  of  La  Toar  Co.,  15  Broad 
Street,  New  York;  the  Independent  Elec¬ 
tric  Supply  Co.,  59  Warren  Street,  New 
York,  and  the  Hemphill  White  &  Cham- 
l)erlain  Co.,  37  Wall  Street,  New  York; 
Mellor  &  Allen,  149  Broadway,  New 
York;  Morris  &  Wilmarth,  32  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York;  the  National  City  Co., 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York;  Norton, 
lAlly  &  Co.,  New  York;  the  Puritan 
Bedding  Co.,  31  Nassau  Street,  New 
York;  Wood  Gundy  &  Co.,  14  Wall 
Street,  New  York;  the  White  Tar  Co., 
103  John  Street,  New  York. 


The  Merchandising  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  placing  page  copy  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  for  the  International 
India  Rubber  Corporation,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.  This  is  a  new  tire  account. 


Doremus  &  Morse,  New  York,  have 
the  toilet  goods  advertising  of  Graif 
Brothers,  812  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  O’Shaughnessy  Advertising  Co., 
of  Chicago,  is  sending  out  7,000-line 
contracts,  space  to  be  used  in  one  year, 
for  the  Associated  Manufacturers. 


Mallory,  Mitchell  &  Faust,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  sending  out  contracts  for  22,- 
500  lines,  to  be  used  in  one  year,  for 
Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 


The  Martin  V.  Kelley  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
is  making  contracts  for  10,000  lines  for 
the  Peerless  Motor  Co.,  the  copy  to  go 
to  Texas  papers  only. 


Proctor  &  Collier,  of  Cincinnati,  are 
making  contracts  for  10,000  lines  for  the 
Westcott  Motor  Car  Co. 


The  Albert  Frank  Co.,  of  New  York, 
is  sending  out  copy  to  Pennsylvania 
papers  for  S.  W.  Strauss  &  Co.,  of  New 
York 


The  Morse  International  Agency,  of 
New  York,  is  .sending  out  240-lnch  copy, 
extra  space,  to  a  few  papers,  for  Beech- 
am’s  Pills. 


The  E.  E.  Vreeland  Agency,  of  New 
York  is  making  contracts  for  100 
inches,  with  a  few  newspapers,  for  the 
Crown  Corset  Co. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  are 
sending  out  399  lines,  one  time,  to  a 
large  list,  for  Winship,  Bolt  &  Company. 


F.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
sending  out  100  lines,  two  times,  for 
S.  L.  Allen’s  Flexible  F'lyer  Sleds. 


The  Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  171 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  Is  sending 
out  copy  for  “Duratex,”  a  substitute 
for  rubber,  manufactured  by  the  Dura¬ 
tex  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Federal  Advertising  Agency  is 
placing  orders  with  a  select  list  of 
newspapers  for  the  advertising  of  the 
Malins  silks. 


H.  K.  McCann  Agency  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  an  appropriation  fro'm  the  S.  S. 
White  Dental  Company,  Philadelphia. 
This  advertising  will  start  in  about  three 
weeks. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia, 
are  putting  out  'additional  newspaper 
orders  for  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


The  George  Batten  Co.,  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue  Building,  New  York  city,  is  making 
3,000-line  contracts  with  Southern 
newspapers  for  tho  Chalmers  Knitting 
Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


The  Blackman-Ross  Co.,  95  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  Is  placing  orders 
with  Philadelphia  newspapers  for 
Mayo  Underwear,  of  the  “Mayo  Mills,” 
346  Broadway,  New  York. 

Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  1127  Pine 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  arc  placing  2-inch 
orders  26  times  with  Southern  news¬ 
papers,  for  the  Jack  Frost  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Henry  Decker,  Ltd.,  Fuller  Building, 
New  York  city,  is  again  placing 'orders 
for  classified  in  selected  sections,  for 
the  Wilson  Chemical  Co.,  Tyrone,  Pa.  . 


The  Geo.  L.  Dyer  Co.,  42  Broadway, 
New  York,  handles  the  advertising  of 
Penick  &  Ford  Co.,  “P.  &  F.”  and 
“Velva”  molasses,  of  Shreveport,  La. 


The  Erickson  Co.,  381  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  handles  the  “Spencer 
Heater”  copy  of  the  Spencer  Heating 
Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


The  Federal  Advertising  Co.,  243 
West  39th  Street,  is  placing  672-lIne 
schedules  with  newspapers  in  sslectsd 
sections  for  H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co.,  255 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Albert  Frank  Co.,  2;  Beaver 
Street,  New  York,  is  placinf,  28-llne 
double-column  copy  twice  a  ..eek  t.  f 
with  Canadian  newspaper.^,  for  the 
American  S.  S.  Line,  9  Broan  :\y  New 
York. 


The  Chas.  H.  Fjiller  Co.,  6.’3  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  i  placing 
orders  with  a  number  of  Pari!. o  Coast 
newspapers  for  the  Golden  Sp.  ifle  Co. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Guenther-Bradford  Co..  64  M  e  t  Ran¬ 
dolph  Street,  Chicago,  is  placiru'  orders 
with  a  number  of  Western  atut  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers  for  the  Mills  c'hemU 
cal  Co.,  Mills  Building,  Girard  Kan. 


The  Gundlach  Advertising  Co..  Peo¬ 
ples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  is  placing 
orders  with  a  number  of  PacilU:  Coast 
newspapers  for  the  “San  Selice  Cigar," 
of  the  Diesel  Wemmer  Co.,  of  Lima,  O. 


Hoyt’s  Service,  120  West  32d  Street, 
New  York,  is  placing  “Hartford  Bump 
Absorber”  copy  for  Edward  V.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Inc.,  Jersey  City.  The  ord(  rs  are 
going  to  New  York  city  newspapers. 


The  Martin  V.  Kelley  Co.,  Second  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Toledo,  O.,  is 
making  contracts  with  some  We.'rtern 
newspapers  for  the  Milbum  Wagon  Co., 
of  that  city. 


Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago,  are  placing  orders  with  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers  for  “Palmolive”  and 
“Galvanic”  Soap,  of  the  B.  J.  Johnson 
Soap  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lyddon  &  Hanford,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  are  placing  orders  with 
Pennsylvania  papers  for  the  Gingerole 
Co.,  of  Washington,  Pa. 


The  Miller  Advertising  Agency  of 
Toledo,  O.,  is  placing  orders  with  a 
number  of  Western  newspapers  for  the 
Haywood  Tire  &  Ekiuipment  Co.,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Pictorial  Review  Co.,  222  West 
39th  Street,  New  York,  is  again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  for  its  Novem¬ 
ber  issue. 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  456  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  making 
8,000-line  contracts  with  a  few  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  the  Vita- 
graph  Co.,  of  America,  V.L.S.E.  Films. 


Roberts  &  MacAvinche,  30  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  is  making 
6,000-line  contracts  with  a  number  of 
Southern  newspapers  for  “Selz  Shoes,” 
of  the  Selz,  Schwab  Shoe  Co.,  Monroe 
and  Market  Streets,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Scheck  Advertising  Agency,  9 
Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  making 
new  contracts  and  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  generally  for  the  “‘John 
Ruskin  Cigar,”  of  the  I.  Lewis  Cigar 
Manufacturing  Co.,  165  Morris  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  139 
North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  for  “Phanton  Powder,”  of  the 
Marinello  Co.,  of  Chicago. 


The  g".  S.  Standish  Agency,  Union 
Trust  Building,  Providence,  R.  I.,  o’ 
placing  copy  for  the  Screw  Machine 
Products  Corporation,  of  Provident-.., 
R.  L 
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jij)  field  personals 

Austen  Dailey,  who  for  the  past  six 
•ears  has  Ijeen  in  the  printing  and 
mechanical  department  of  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  Advertising  Agency,  has  resigned 
to  connect  himself  wtih  the  printing 
esta'blishment  of  A.  Colish. 

E,  D.  Anderson,  Buffalo  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  is  to  make  an  address  before 
the  Rochester  Ad  Club,  on  “Newspaper 
Advertising  as  an  Aid  to  the  Telephone 
Business.” 

John  L.  Wierengo,  formerly  general 
sales  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Continental  Motors  Company,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Truck  Company. 

William  G.  Rose,  advertising  expert 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  addressed  the  Toledo  Ad 
Club,  October  14. 

L.  V.  Browne  has  resigned  as  pub¬ 
licity  manager  of  the  Greater  Dayton 
Association,  of  Dayton,  O.,  to  become 
associated  with  the  Geyer-Dayton  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

R.  W.  Althisar,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  copy 
writer  of  the  Swift  Specific  Company, 
visited  Omaha,  Neb.,  recently. 

Herlicrt  S.  Houston,  president  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  was  the  guest  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Advertising  Club,  October  25. 

Edmund  L.  Clifford,  office  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Re¬ 
publican,  will  have  his  New  York  city 
headquarters  at  the  Herald  Square 
Hotel. 

Irving  J.  Benjamin,  of  the  Benjamin 
and  Kentnor  firm,  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  advertising  agency,  is  among 
the  prominent  visitors  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  He  will  spend  several  days  in  the 
State  on  business  before  returning 
North. 

E.  A.  Machen,  of  the  Arkenberg- 
Machon  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  attended  the 
convention  of  the  Western  Advertising 
Agents’  Association,  in  Chicago. 

P.  D.  Whitaker,  who  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  business  as  advertising  coun¬ 
sel  in  Denver  since  1908,  has  gone  to 
San  Francisco  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Overland  Auto  Co.  He  has  been 
chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  company. 

A.  B.  Freeman,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  addressed  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  26  on  “Phases  of  Department 
Store  Advertising.” 

George  Murnane,  general  manager  of 
the  H.  K.  McC!ann  Co.,  is  to  conduct  a 
ten-weeks’  course  on  “Organization  and 
Methods  for  Advertising  Officers”  for 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  47 
East  25th  Street. 

Andrew  E.  Coburn  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Van  Cleve  Company,  of 
New  York.  The  change  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  status  of  Mr.  Coburn  with  the 
Maxwell  Company,  of  Detroit,  as  he  will 
continue  in  his  present  capacity,  but  will 
give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  other 
clients  of  the  Van  Cleve  Agency. 

Pottsville  Daily  Republican 

Pottsville,  Pa. 

Not  higher  rates,  but  more  foreign  busl- 
ne.Hs  at  30  to  48  cents  an  Inch,  Is  what  the 
UKPUBLICAN  desires.  Dally  circulation, 
12,000  net,  in  rich  buying  country.  Books 
always  open  for  Terlfication.  As  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  in  Its  territory  the  Republican 
has  practically  no  competition. 

POTTSVILLE  REPUBLICAN 
Pottavllle,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  City  Headqnarters,  Herald  Square 
Hotel.  Edmund  L.  Clifford,  Office  Repre. 
sentatlve. 


G.  Franklin  Bailey,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
and  recently  connected  with  the  Charles 
T.  Silver  automobile  agency  in  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Cooks’  Patents’  Association,  which 
contiols  the  basic  patent  for  truck-mak¬ 
ing  attachments  for  pleasure  cars. 

C.  F.  Messenger,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Chain  Belt  Company,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
concrete  mixer  department  of  that  cor¬ 
poration. 

R.  W.  Micken,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
of  Canada,  is  now  occupying  the  same 
position  with  the  Liberty  Motor  Car 
Company,  of  Detroit. 

R.  W.  Smiley,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Knox  Motor  Association, 
has  been  made  salcs-promotion  manager 
of  the  Regal  Shoe  Company,  of  Boston. 

Frank  M.  Eldridge,  general  field  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canadian  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  has  become  associated  with 
the  Wallace  C.  Hood  Service  Bureau,  of 
Detroit,  as  advertising  director. 

Jules  B.  Schloss,  a  well-known  adver¬ 
tising  man  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  close  his 
Atlanta  office  on  November  1  and  move 
to  New  York,  where  he  will  take  a  well- 
earned  rest  and  then  reenter  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field  in  the  East.  Mr.  Schloss  went 
to  Atlanta  seven  years  ago  and  has 
made  a  brilliant  success,  handling  some 
of  the  largest  accounts  in  that  city. 


Damages  Placed  at  One  Farthing 
Sir  Henry  Lunn  has  been  awarded  a 
verdict  of  one  farthing  against  the  Lon¬ 
don  Morning  Post  in  an  action  just  com¬ 
pleted  for  libel.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
Post  published  a  dispatch  from  Berne 
which  erroneously  stated  that  Sir  Henry 
had  been  arrested  at  Pontarlier  for 
speaking  at  a  pro-German  peace  meet¬ 
ing  at  Berne. 

A  Publisher  can 
save  $10,000  to 
$20,000  per  annum 
employing  a  really 
competent  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

When  print  paper  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold 
and  going  higher,  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  all  the 
leaks  and  needless  waste. 

A  competent  circulation 
manager  can  be  secured 
thru  the  International 
Circulation  Manager’s 
Association. 

IKE  U.  SEARS 

Welfare  Chairman 
I.  C.  M.  A. 

THE  TIMES 

Davenport,  la. 


The  Fellowing  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents*  and  dealers*  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


NDWS  . Blrmlngbam 

Average  circulation  for  March,  Dally  89,02S; 
Sunday,  41,039,  Printed  1,905,330  lines  more 
advertising  than  Its  nearest  competitor  In  1915. 


CALIFORNIA. 


JOURNAL  . Bllaabeth 

PRRSS-CHRONICLB  . '..Paterson 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plainfield 


EXAMINER  . .Los  Angeles 

Ai.  B.  0.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Oreatest  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 


mercury-herald  . San  Jose 

Post  Office  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C, 


THE  PROGRESS  . Pomona 


GEORGIA. 


journal  (Clr.  67,531)  . Atlanta 


CHRONICLE  . . . .  Augusta 


ILLINOIS. 


HBRALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,190) . Joliet 


NEW  YORK 


COURIER  A  enquirer  . Buffalo 


IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICAN.  .New  York 


. New  York 

Ihe  National  Jewiah  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


NEBRASKA. 

TRIBUNE  . 

"■ntin 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report, 
leased  wire  report  United  Press. 

7,100.  Full 

OHIO. 

STAR  (Circulation  21,589) . Peoria 


IOWA 


REGISTER  A  LEADER  . Des  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE  . Dea  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Dea  Molnea  and  vicinity. 


SUOCEISSPDL  FARMING  . Des  Moines 

More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


vindicator  . 

Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

TIMES  .  cv-i.. 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT . 

.  .Johnstown 

KENTUCKY 


TENNESSEE. 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ Louisville.  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guarantee 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
tbe  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMES-PICAYUNB  . New  Orleana 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


. . Houston 

Iho  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of 
35,000  daily  and  45,000  Sunday. 


MICHIGAN 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue)  . Jackson 

Last  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403 ;  Sunday, 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  Ac 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  full  position  2)4  cents  line. 


MINNESOTA. 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening. ,  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


MONTANA 


UTAH. 


HEUAcLD-REPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  City 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NBWS-REXIORD  ........  Harrisonburg 

lu  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  In 
the  richest  Agricultural  Couuty  in  United  States. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-DISPATOH  . St.  Louis 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Clrcn- 
Intion  first  four  months,  1916 : 

Sunday  average  . 875,428 

Dally  average  . 217,228 


POST-lNl-ELLIGENCBR  . Seattle 


CANADA 


MINER  . Butte 

Average  daily  11,965.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  8 
months  ending  March  20,  1916. 


ONTARIO 


FREE  PRESS  . London 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publishers  guarantee  clrcnlation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation. 

ILLINOIS. 


NEBRASKA. 


FREIE  PRESSE  (Clr.  128,384) 

NEW  YORK. 


SKANDINATSN 


. Ohlcago  BOBIXBTTINO  DELLA  SERA . New  York 
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Women’s  Features 

Ask  for  samples  of  the  following: 

Oliphant’s  daily  fashion  service. 
Rheta  Qiilde  Dorr’s  editorials.  Zqe 
Beckley’s  “Her  Side — and  His." 
“Problems  of  Everygirl.” 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway  New  York 


SPA 

c 

E 

5  col.  Scoojfs 

s 

50% 

1  “  Fashions 

A 

63% 

Tanner  Puzzles 

V 

50% 

Junior  Comics 

E 

60% 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Nezvspapers 
Established  1899  BALTIMORE,  XfD. 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  metms  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  or  tend  yau  lamplti  af  anr  cal- 
arid  comics,  doily  and  Sunday 
pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
87  west  3»TH  8T.,  NEW  YORK 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  on  their  individual 
merit. 

An;  aervire  ma;  be  ordered  singl;. 

THIS  MEANS: 

The  irreatest  poeaible  varlet;  from  which 
to  cbooee. 

The  aubmitting  of  each  feature  to  ;onr 
own  editorial  Judgment. 

The  opporttinity  to  orvier  a  budget  con- 
aiatlng  only  of  what  you  want. 

A  deflnitie  reduction  from  individual  prices 
on  budgeta. 

Write  us  tor  samples  of  our  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  comics,  women's  features, 
bedtime  stories,  fiction,  etc. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32nd  St.  New  York 


The  News  FIRST 


and  all  sides  ol  it; 
reliably,  accurately, 
without  fear  or  favor 

International  News  Service 

238  William  St,,  New  York  City 


THE  SAME 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASS’N 

which  supplied  national  convention  re¬ 
ports  by  William  J.  Bryan,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  and  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  fur¬ 
nishes  day  in  and  day  out  a  practical, 
sensible  illustrated  matrix  service. 
Ask  for  samples  and  prices.  Write 
either  to  our  eastern  office  in  the 
New  York  World  building,  or  our 
central  office  at  Cleveland. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  JUMPED 


Eour-Eifths  of  British  Columbia  Papers 
Have  Raised  Price. 

Printer  and  Publisher,  published  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  prints  a  list  of  130 
weekly  newspapers  printed  in  Canada 
that  have  raised  the  subscription  price 
to  $1.50.  It  also  reports  that  forty- 
four  out  of  fifty-nine  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  British  Columbia  charge  $1.50 
or  more  per  year.  This  is  the  direct 
result  of  a  campaign  instituted  by  the 
Canadian  Press  Association.  Several 
daily  newspapers  in  Canada  have  also 
raised  their  subscription,  a  dozen  in  On¬ 
tario  alone  reporting  either  an  increase 
at  once  or  in  the  near  future.  The  high 
cost  of  news  print  has  been  advanced 
as  the  reason  for  these  increases. 

The  Canadian  Press  Association  has 
l>een  carrying  on  a  propaganda  for  more 
than  a  year,  provincial  and  district 
meetings  being  held  and  district  organ¬ 
izations  lieing  perfected.  The  matter 
first  came  up  at  the  1915  convention 
and  was  taken  up  with  vigor.  The 
C.  1’.  A.  inaugurated  a  service  of  at¬ 
tractive  advertisements,  written  by  an 
expert  ad  writer,  which  W'ere  supplied 
to  the  member  weeklies,  and  which  ads 
explained  the  reason  for  the  adv’ance 
from  the  jiublishers’  viewpoint. 


NEWSIE  AS  GOOD  SAMARITAN 


Others  Passed  By,  But  He  Helped  Poor 
Old  Mrs.  Barry. 

That  even  a  newsboy  can  show  a 
New  York  crowd  how  to  be  charitable 
was  aptly  illustrated  on  Wednesday  last 
in  a  story  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  affair, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Barry,  of  511  West  49th 
Street,  “getting  old  and  rather  shabby,” 
was  returning  to  her  home  from  her 
day’s  work,  having  just  been  “laid  off,” 
and  feeling  altogether  rather  dejected. 
She  accidently  collided  with  Hyman 
Cohen,  of  13  West  117th  Street,  and  in 
the  collision  her  glasses  were  knocked 
off  and  smashed.  She  bewailed  her  bard 
luck,  with  the  rent  due  and  her  steady 
job  gone,  and  now  even  her  glasses  were 
broken,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  her  to  get  work  to  be  done  at  home, 
the  last  resort  of  New  York’s  very  poor. 

In  her  distress  she  elkiited  only  sym¬ 
pathetic  remarks  from  the  crowd  until 
a  small  newsboy,  who  had  been  shoot¬ 
ing  craps  near  liy,  drew  up.  “Say,  you 
guys  make  me  sick,”  he  announced,  as 
he  “planked  down  a  handful  of  pen¬ 
nies.”  “There,”  he  announced,  "that’s 
for  new  lamps  for  the  old  lady.  Come 
through,  you  fellows.”  And  the  crowd 
“came  through”  as  only  New  York 
crowds  can  come  through  when  appeal¬ 
ed  to  in  the  right  spirit.  The  collection 
showed  $4.25.  The  old  lady  announced 
that  the  glasses  only  cost  $5  and  that 
she  “could  easily  save  the  rest.”  The 
newsboy  refused  to  give  his  name,  and 
disappeared  around  the  corner. 


Joe  Schneider  on  the  Stage 
“Joe”  Schneider,  the  newsboy  who 
commanded  the  junior  newsboys  in  the 
big  preparedness  day  parade  In  Boston 
last  May  and  who  received  a  personal 
letter  from  the  President  compliment¬ 
ing  him  and  his  fellow  newsboys  on 
their  fine  showing,  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  able  to  observe  through  a  pic¬ 
ture  taken  of  the  newsboys  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post,  will  appear  at  Ford  Hall  next 
month  in  one  of  his  recitations,  entitled 
•‘'Tim.” 


If  money  talks,  some  pocketbooks 
are  not  far  removed  from  being  a  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum. 


OPPOSES  CIRCULATION  CONTESTS 


Kansas  Editor  Says  Promotional  Expense 
Threatens  Life  of  Paper. 

The  Lawrence  (Kan.)  World  In  a 
recent  issue  made  editorial  objections, 
as  follows,  to  contest  methods  of  se¬ 
curing  subscriptions: 

”A  frank  letter  from  a  ‘circulation 
expert,’  a  man  who  makes  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  put  on  subscription  contests  for 
newspapers,  states  that  he  will  put  on 
a  campaign,  and  the  total  cost  will  not 
exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  The 
fact  that  he  states  his  terms 'lb  such 
plain  figures  is  ab  indication  that  such 
terms  are  acceptable  to  many  publish¬ 
ers,  and  also  suggests  that  perhaps 
other  contest  managers  cost  the  news¬ 
paper  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total  receipts. 

“But  the  extra  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  subscription  receipts  payable  to 
the  contest  manager  for  prizes  and  con¬ 
ducting  the  campaign,  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  ordinary  overhead  of  the 
newspaper  in  running  its  business. 
When  this  overhead  is  paid,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  left  perhaps  one-fourth  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  his  circulation  for 
the  year  to  help  meet  paper  bills  and 
other  expenses  of  publication. 

"No  legitimate  business  on  earth  can 
stand  a  promotional  expense  of  50  per 
cent,  and  live.  All  over  the  country 
there  are  newspapers,  which,  having  at 
some  time  forced  their  circulation  to  ein 
abnormal  height,  feel  that  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  for  them  to  continue  one 
contest  after  another  in  order  to  keep 
their  lists  up  to  the  mark,  which  they 
have  so  widely  advertised. 

“General  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  fight  shy  of  the  newspaper 
which  has  to  resort  constantly  to  con¬ 
tests  in  order  to  maintain  its  circula¬ 
tion. 

“We  believe  that  dropping  contest 
features  was  one  of  the  best  things  that 
the  Journal-World  ever  did  and  we  also 
believe  that  the  sooner  newspapers  in 
general  cut  out  the  contest  manager 
with  his  50  per  cent  expense  account, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  business.” 


Bank  Acrounts  Sot  Carrier  Boys 

The  circulation  department  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press  is  to  start  a  bank 
account,  with  a  deposit  of  one  dollar, 
for  every  carrier  boy,  at  Christmas. 
About  3,400  carrier  boys  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  plan.  Boys  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  secure  four  new  subscribers 
on  or  before  November  25.  In  addition 
to  the  bank  book,  with  the  $1  deposit 
credited,  steel  banks,  in  which  coins 
may  be  deposited,  will  be  given.  The 
keys  to  these  little  banks  will  be  held 
by  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company.  When 
deposited  the  savings  of  the  boys  will 
draw  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  Idea  is 
to  help  the  boys  to  help  themselves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circulation  manager  Jack 
Lynch. 


Movie  Girls  Are  Newsies 

Dorothy  Morgan  and  Edna  Small,  two 
Los  Angeles  “movie”  actresses  who  are 
working  their  way  to  New  York  selling 
Scripps  papers  across  the  continent, 
made  a  big  hit  with  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  News  during  the  week.  They 
sold  hundreds  of  copies  each  day  in  the 
downtown  streets.  While  working  for 
one  of  the  big  companies  producing 
moving-picture  films  near  Los  Angeles, 
they  accepted  a  wager  that  women 
could  not  cross  the  continent  on  their 
own  resourcea 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 

The  Newsdealers  and  Stationers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  held  a  meeting 
Wednesday  night  last  at  which  ways 
and  means  were  discussed  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  their  licenses  December  l 
President  H.  Merican  notified  the  mem- 
hers  that  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
that  Commissioner  of  Licenso  George 
H.  Bell  had  stated  that  he  w  as  going  to 
revoke  many  of  the  licenses  now  held 
by  members  of  the  Association  and  give 
them  instead  to  blind,  criprded,  and 
maimed  men,  who  were,  he  .said  in 
greater  need  of  the  licensc.s.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  steps  were  taken  to  bloi  k  the  plan 
of  the  Commissioner,  and  other  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  to  take  active  measures 
to  protect  members. 


C.  A.  Siegfried,  a  travelling  man,  is 
the  defendant  in  criminal  slander  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Macon,  Mo.,  because  of  tern, 
per  shown  by  him  when  purciiasing  a 
Sunday  newspaper.  It  is  claimed  that 
Leonard  Patton,  a  newsboy,  wanted  to 
charge  seven  cents  for  a  copy  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  and  that  Siegfried  got 
mad.  Patton  claims  that  Siegfried  then 
went  around  and  told  several  people 
that  Patton  was  a  crook  and  a  grafter 
and  several  other  hard  name.s.  Patton 
thereupon  filed  a  complaint  against 
Siegfried  charging  criminal  slander. 


Edward  F.  Cunningham,  formerly 
with  the  Tribune  and  Herald,  of  New 
York,  is  now  circulation  manager  of 
the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Herald. 


Among  the  California  newspapers 
that  are  conducting  subscription  con¬ 
tests  with  an  automobile  as  the  first 
prize,  are  the  Corning  Observer,  The 
Gilroy  Gazette,  the  San  Bernardino  Sun, 
the  Fort  Bragg  Chronicle,  the  Hanford 
Journal,  and  the  Woodland  Democrat. 


Newsie’s  Hit  With  Governor 

The  Indianapolis  News  has  the  prize 
hustler  among  newsboys.  His  name  is 
John  Hennessy.  Shortly  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Samuel  Ralston  as  Governor 
of  Indiana,  young  Hennessy  wrote 
congratulating  him  on  his  election.  The 
boy  suggested  that  as  every  one  in 
Indianapolis  read  the  News,  that  of 
course  he  would  also,  and  suggc.sted 
that  as  his  residence  was  to  be  along 
the  route  served  by  Hennessy  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  serve  him.  The 
Governor  Immediately  answered  the  let¬ 
ter,  saying,  among  other  things.  “I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  any  young  man  who  has 
the  business  ability  you  seem  to  possess 
can  have  my  order  at  any  time.” 


Keeps  Tabs  on  Newsdealers 

The  New  York  Tribune,  which  re¬ 
cently  cut  out  all  returns  from  news¬ 
dealers  and  newsboys,  intends  to  keep 
tabs  on  such  of  them  as  are  not  keep¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  Tribunes  on  hand.  An 
offer  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of 
the  paper  of  a  one  month’s  subscription 
free  to  the  man  or  woman  who  reports 
a  newsdealer  “all  sold  out’’  of  Tribunes 
before  10  A.  M.  By  reporting  twelve 
newsdealers  a  year's  subscription  may 
be  secured.  Investigation  of  the  report 
is  made  and  corroboration  secured  from 
the  newsdealer  before  the  subscription 
is  entered.  The  newsdealer  is  then  in¬ 
duced  to  increase  his  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand. 


Newsie  Buys  Hotel  Stork 
Wagner  Hoffman,  a  newsboy  of  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  recently  subscribed  to 
four  shares  of  stock  in  a  new  hotel 
being  promoted  by  local  citizen-s,  pay¬ 
ing  $50  each  for  them. 
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newspaper  activities  in  many  cities 


In  its  iss.ue  of  October  22,  the  New 
York'  HeraM  published  “A  Map  of  Wall 
Street,  U.  S.  A.”  It  was  a  novel  fea¬ 
ture  consisting  of  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  State,  national,  and  private 
banks  and  loan  and  trust  companies  in 
each  State,  together  with  the  total  re¬ 
sources  of  each  group.  The  map  took 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippine.^,  and  had  a  recapitulation. 


Girls  maintained  their  advantage  over 
the  boys  in  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle's  crayon  or  watercolor  contest, 
which  clo.scd  last  week,  by  taking  six  of 
the  nine  prizes  in  the  tenth  week’s  com¬ 
petition.  Six  prizes  were  captured  by 
San  Francisco  school  children,  two  by 
Berkeley  and  one  by  Oakland.  Adver¬ 
tising  cuts  of  goods  put  out  by  the  pa¬ 
per’s  advertisers  were  run  in  the  Chron¬ 
icle  each  week  and  prizes  aggregating 
$250  were  paid  to  the  nine  pupils  who 
showed  greatest  skill  in  coloring  the 
pictures. 


Employees  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  and  their  families,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  more  than  200,  were  the  guests 
recently  of  C.  S.  Jackson,  publisher  of 
the  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  at  a 
picnic.  The  outing  was  held  at  Clear 
Oeek  Park,  a  country  place  belonging 
to  Mr.  Jackson,  twenty  miles  from 
Portland.  It  was  a  unique  affair  in  the 
history  of  Portland  papers. 


Seattle  Times  in  New  Home 

The  Seattle  Daily  and  Sunday  Times 
is  now  housed  in  the  new  building,  “a 
realization  of  the  long  cherished  plans 
of  the  late  Col.  Alden  J.  Blethen,  who 
several  years  ago  selected  the  site, 
made  the  financial  arrangements,  and 
developed  the  essentials  of  the  building 
itself.”  The  new  home  is  six  stories 
high,  with  three  basements.  It  is  fire¬ 
proof  throughout,  and  has  automatic 
sprinklers  on  every  floor.  The  Times 
occupies  almost  the  entire  building, 
only  a  small  space  being  rented  to  ten¬ 
ants.  The  plant  has  been  e^ttenslvely 
augmented,  large  units  of  new  machin¬ 
ery  having  been  added  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  formerly  used. 


Joins  the  Procession 

The  Bonham  (Tex.)  Daily  Favorite 
has  announced  that,  effective  November 
1.  it  will  raise  Its  subscription  price  to 
$3.50  a  year  delivered  by  carrier  In  the 
city,  or  $2.50  a  year  delivered  by  mail. 


The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Daily  News  and 
the  Tacoma  Ledger  now  pay  a  $3  bonus 
each  week  to  the  reporter  who  writes 
the  best  story.  It  brings  results. 


The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  has 
started  a  Christmas  Club  Contest,  of¬ 
fering  for  the  greatest  number  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  five  automobiles  and  $3,150  in 
merchandise.  There  is  also  a  $500  cash 
prize,  which  will  be  given  to  some  so¬ 
ciety,  lodge,  club,  or  other  organization. 
The  winners  of  the  prizes  will  be  se¬ 
lected  by  popular  vote,  according  to  the 
number  of  credits  given  to  the.  candi¬ 
dates  through  paid  in  advance  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Winners  of  the  automobiles  will 
be  free  to  choose  any  car  advertised  in 
the  Post,  according  to  the  cash  value  of 
the  prize  won. 


Page  Buys  Tulsa  Democrat 

Charles  Page,  who  established  the 
Evening  Times  at  Tulsa  and  Sand 
Springs  during  the  summer,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat.  It  is  stated  that  the  Democrat 
will  be  combined  with  the  Times  and  a 
morning,  evening,  and  Sunday  edition 
will  be  issued.  The  Times  is  installing 
one  of  the  best  plants  In  the  South- 
w'est.  Mr.  Page  is  reputed  to  be  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  and  is  said  to  be  making  the 
newspaper  game  a  hobby.  The  Eastern 
representative  will  continue  to  be  the 
E.  Katz  Special  Agency,  of  15  East 
26th  Street,  New  York. 


Michigan  Dailies  Consolidate 

The  Owosso  (Mich.)  Press- American 
has  discontinued  publication,  and 
has  been  merged  writh  the  Owosso 
Daily  Argus.  The  consolidation  was 
partly  because  the  abnormal  price  of 
paper  and  other  materials  entering  into 
publishing  forced  curtailing  of  ex¬ 
penses,  and  because  one  daily  newspaper 
is  considered  to  be  enough  to  cover  the 
field  formerly  occupied  by  two.  The 
Argus  management  will  be  in  control, 
George  T.  Campbell  being  president  and 
general  manager;  H.  Kirk  White,  sr., 
vice-president,  and  Julia  C.  Rexford, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  new  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  politically  Independent. 


Wall  Papered  With  “Clips” 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Humane  Society,  held  In  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  a  feature  of  the  exhibit 
was  a  wall  paper  made  up  entirely  of 
newspaper  clippings  from  the  ”be  kind” 
week  campaign  conducted  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  last  May.  Leaders  of  the  Society 
referred  regularly  to  the  clippings  and 
one  said.  “Countless  thousands  read 
and  were  Impressed  by  those  clippings. 
The  human  mind  cannot  come  any¬ 
where  near  estimating  what  that  pub¬ 
licity  means.  It  is  wonderful.” 


ADVERTISING  TO-DAY  IS 
BUSINESS  INSURANCE 


Various  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 

Seeking  Paper  Mill  Sites 


The  Detroit  (Mich.)  News-Tribune,  In 
a  dispatch  from  Winnipeg  announces 
that  the  Manitoba  Government  "has 
been  seeking  out  new  sites  for  paper 
mills  along  the  Hudson  Bay  railroad, 
along  which  may  be  found  vast  forests 
capable  of  supplying  wood  pulp  for  the 
world  for  fifty  years.”  The  same  re¬ 
port  states  that  “the  white  paper  fam¬ 
ine  that  has  so  long  threatened  the 
newspapers  published  west  of  the  Lakes 
assumed  serious  proportlona  recently 
when  the  mill  at  Fort  Francis  was  tied 
up  for  a  short  time  by  striking  em¬ 
ployees.  Twenty-nine  Canadian  papers 
are  served  from  that  mill  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  goes  into  Michigan  and  Minne¬ 
sota.” 


Issues  an  English  Supplement 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Japanese 
Daily  News  Is  issuing  a  weekly  supple¬ 
ment  known  as  the  North  American 
Herald  under  the  editorship  of  T.  G. 
Nacayama  and  the  management  of  F. 
Samura.  The  object  of  the  new  publi¬ 
cation  is  announced  as  being  “to  defend 
Japan  from  the  attacks  being  made 
upon  her,  to  introduce  Japan  and  her 
people  and  to  bring  closer  relationship 
between  the  two  nations.”  The  sup¬ 
plement  Is  published  in  English. 


Director  William  A.  Thompson  So  De¬ 
clares  in  an  Address  Before  the  Ad¬ 
vertisers'  Club  in  Philadelphia,  on 

Newspaper  Day — Proved  by  Judgment 

of  Men  Who  Spend  Millions. 

“Newspaper  advertising  to-day  is 
business  insurance.”  This  statement 
was  made  by  William  A.  Thompson, 
director  of  the  Advertising  Bureau  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  speaking  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  Advertisers’  Club  in  the  Hotel 
Gibson  at  Philadelphia  on  newspaper 
day.  Continuing,  he  said:  “The  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  newspaper  is  the  first  thing 
that  attracts  a  national  advertiser.  He 
knows  that  he' can  buy  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  in  exact  quantities.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  he  may  be  doing  to-day  may 
not  to  be  so  much  toward  making  cus¬ 
tomers  buy  more  of  its  product  as  it  is 
to  intrench  for  the  future.  After  con¬ 
ditions  reach  a  normal  stage,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  has  used  the  newspapers 
widely  will  feel  that  he  has  built  up  for 
his  product  a  widespread  public  demand 
that  cannot  be  affected  by  a  shrinkage 
in  the  size  of  individual  orders.” 

“The  manufacturer  is  determined  to 
find  more  outlets.  He  is  using  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  create  consumer- 
demand  and  he  is  using  this  sure  pros¬ 
pect  of  increased  consumer-demand  to 
add  to  his  list  of  dealers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  I  were  a  local  merchant  I 
should  count  my  progress  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  customers  that  I  -vv-as  creat¬ 
ing,  rather  than  by  mere  volume  of  in¬ 
creased  business.  To  seek  a  sale  for 
to-day  through  advertising  is  all  right 
for  the  moment,  but  the  retail  store  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  fails  to  convey  S''-me- 
thing  of  the  individuality  of  the  house 
that  publishes  it,  with  a  view  to  build¬ 
ing  up  permanent  trade  business  on 
confidence  is  not  w'orking  100  per  cent. 

FIGURES  BACK  HIM  UP. 

“In  my  judgment  a  dollar  spent  in 
adverti.sing  the  service  you  render — 
your  reasons  for  asking  for  public  pa¬ 
tronage — anything  that  will  individual¬ 
ize  your  proposition,  goes  farther  than 
ten  times  the  amount  spent  to  crowd 
your  establishment  with  bargain- seek¬ 
ers.  The  axiom  that  advertising  is 
business  insurance  was  never  truer 
than  it  is  to-day,  because  while  we  are 
walking  in  pleasant  fields  of  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  there  are  days  ahead  of 
us  when  business  will  feel  much  mdre 
comfortable  with  an  accident  policy 
tucked  away  in  the  safe. 

“And  in  the  judgment  of  men  who  are 
spending  close  to  350  million  dollars  in 
newspaper  space  this  year  means  any¬ 
thing.  advertising  is  the  best  insurance.” 


President  Press  Club's  Guest 

Pre.sident  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were 
guests  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Club  last  Friday.  H.  Percye 
Millar,  president  of  the  club,  said  that 
the  club  had  entertained  every  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  since  its  or¬ 
ganization,  but  this  was  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  when  the  first  lady  of  the  land 
was  pie.sent.  A  near-strike  of  the  thir¬ 
ty  waiters  employed  to  serve  the  lun¬ 
cheon  made  things  look  dark  in  the  club 
quarters  for  fifteen  minutes.  While  the 
President  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  on  their 
way  to  the  club,  the  waiters  announc¬ 
ed  they  would  not  sm-ve  an  elaborate 
spread  for  $1  apiece,  and  began  to  get 
into  their  street  clothes.  Maurice  Nel¬ 
son,  the  club’s  steward,  was  forced  to 
give  them  more  money. 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

President  of  (Columbia  University, 
after  traveling  ten  thousand  miles 
through  fifteen  States  and  three 
Canadian  Provinces,  said : 

“WE  FOUND  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  ON  SALE  EVERY¬ 
WHERE.  USUALLY  IT  WAS 
THE  ONLY  NEW  YORK  PAPER 
OBTAINABLE  AND  ALWAYS  IT 
WAS  THE  MOST  POPULAR 
AND  THE  MOST  INFLUEN¬ 
TIAL.” 


It*s  the  buying 
power  represented 
in  circulation 
that  counts. 


Pittsburg 

Leader 


From  Press  to  Homa 


Within  the  Hour* 


It  »  exeln/ilve  carrier  acrvlce  en¬ 
ables  the  Evening  and  Snntlay  Star 
to  be  tlellvered  on  every  elty  block 
In  'Wasbington,  D.  C.,  “from  press 
to  boine  vrltbln  the  hoar.’’  The 
enornions  exclusive  city  circalatlon 
of  the  Star  makes  it  the  tvonderfol 
advertising  medium  that  it  is. 


The  Newspaper  Situation  in 
New  Orleans 
(October  P,  O.  Statements) 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Sunday,  68,942;  Average,  57,292; 
Daily,  55,365 

THE  TIMES  PICAYUNE 
Sunday,  66,453;  Average,  55,219; 
Daily,  53,359 
THE  DAILY  STATES 
Average,  36,660 
THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
AMERICAN 
Average,  12,976 


In  Philadelphia 

For  over  half  a  century 

THE  EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 

liasi  reaclie<I  more  men  and  women 
of  education,  refinement  and  BUY¬ 
ING  POWER  than  any  other  I’lill- 
adelphia  newspaper,  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  is  stronger  today  than  ever 
before  in  its  history. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
lines  of  paid  advertising  gained 

during  first  eight  months  of  1010 
—  a  greater  gain  than  that  of  ANY 
other  IMilladeiphia  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia*^  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

Representatives 
LOUIS  OILMAN 

World  Eullding.  NEW  YORK 

C.  OEOROE  KROONES, 

Marquette  Building,  CHICAQO 
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White  Paper 

Situation  is  suoli  that  some  newspaiierg  are 
liniiUnK  the  amount  of  Advertising  which 
tliey  wiii  carry 


<  Dally  and  Sunday) 


hag  yet  a  "Uelle.  ailvertlsing  space  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  a  ioyal,  responsive  clienteie, 
one-thinl  of  whom  are  either  business  or 
professional  rcoi)Ie. 

You  should  know  this  paper — 
Aivorlining  Itatet  lor  Kow,  lOe.  a  Mae. 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE,  LORENZEN  *  WOODMAN. 
Special  Representatives 
New  York,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Chicago 


Artistry  in  the  creation  ot 

A  nf*w.'«pHl»er  must  come  only  with  the 
rl|K'ned  experience  of  years.  85  years  of 
ncwspapenlom  has  enabled  The  Free  Press 
to  Indelibly  associate  Itself  with  the  oldest 
and  best  families  of  Detroit,  The  Fifth  City. 

ulfjf  Betroit  Jfree 

"UUhigan’o  Oreatett  Kiic$paper." 

VERREE  A  S  Foreiga  <) 

CONKLIN  f  RtpraseaUlnat  *  Detroit 

r*e  largcit  two  eent  morning  circulation  la 
America. 


Buffalo  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 


"The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  lhal  ea»- 
sors  ils  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  •acluslve- 
ly.  The  above  Is  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  v/hy.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


Fortign  Advirtising  Repreientativat 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
sao  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

1.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
J<^n  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 
Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  their  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 

National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn 


TRADE  MERCHANDISE 
NEWS  SORELY  LACKING 


Publisher  Rolfe  Thinks  that  One  Form 
of  Advertising  in  the  National  Field 
Has  Been  Sorely  Neglected  by  Dealers 
Who  Could  Profitably  Utilize  Papers 
Like  This. 

In  an  interview  betweenu  J.  F.  Rolfe, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Corning 
(N.  Y.)  Leader,  and  a  representative  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher,  a  few  days 
ago  Mr.  Rolfe  took  occasion  to  offer 
some  kindly  criticism  of  this  paper’s 
busine.ss  end. 

Mr.  Rolfe  said  that  The  Editor  and 
PUBLI.SHER  was  the  best  paper  published 
covering  the  publishing  business,  but 
it  was  overlooking  the  development  of 
a  gold  mine.  "Why  is  it,”  he  continued, 
"that  the  maker  of  this  tissue  for  stere¬ 
otype  mats  finds  it  necessary  to  reacn 
me  by  a  circular  letter  when  he  can  do 
it  cheaper  and  more  effectively  by  an 
advertisement  in  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  which  would  carry  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  me  through  a  publication  which 
I  and  other  publishers  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  support — not  only  in  reading 
the  magazine,  but  in  answering  the  ad- 
verti.sements? 

“I  want  trade  merchandising  news,” 
he  continued,  "and  there  is  no  trade 
paper  that  supplies  it.  When  I  face 
a  need  I  am  dependent  on  my  restrict¬ 
ed  knowledge  of  firms  which  supply  It. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  owes  it  to 
me  and  other  readers  to  develop  the 
kind  of  advertising  which  will  give  me 
this  trade  news.” 

A  CASE  in  point. 

This  was  in.spired  by  a  letter  from 
the  firm  which  makes  a  domestic  tissue 
paper  for  stereotyping  purposea  In 
thig  letter  the  firm  quotes  the  article 
published  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
recently  and  also  encloses  a  page  of 
the  Newark  Evening  News,  in  which 
they  "wrote  up”  this  tissue.  "And  don’t 
make  any  mistake  about  your  publica¬ 
tion  making  good  on  this  class  of  ad¬ 
vertising,”  .summed  up  Mr.  Rolfe. 

"The  results  which  the  pioneer  adver¬ 
tisers  will  get  will  force  a  volume 
which  you  will  not  have  to  solicit,  but 
you  must  give  it  a  start.  I  wanted  a 
quick  drying  red  ink  the  other  day  in 
a  hurry,  and  I  was  forced  to  telegraph 
all  over  the  country  before  I  could 
locate  a  firm  which  could  supply  it — 
and  then  it  was  purely  accident.  It  is 
a  misconception  to  presume  that  the 

- gives  me  news — I  never  read 

It  myself.” 

thb  fate  of  some  ads. 

Leaving  his  desk  he  walked  to  the 
door  leading  to  the  composing-room; 
"See  that  cubby-hole  over  there,"  he 

continued,  “that  is  where  the  - 

-  and - goes,  and  the 

workmen  who  have  access  to  those 
magazines  do  not  buy  the  ink  or  the 
type  or  the  rules  or  the  cabinets  of 
which  those  magazines  teach  the  use. 
The  buying  is  done  at  my  desk,  and 
the  particular  style  of  type  or  rule  or 
Ink  is  desigm^ted  by  me.  The  printer 
does  not  type  the  job,  and  the  press¬ 
man  does  not  choose  the  ink — ^It  is 
designed  for  them  and  they  merely  car¬ 
ry  out  instructions. 

"Why  should  I  be  forced  to  read  the 
monthly  trade  magazines  for  trade 
news  and  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
every  week  for  department  news?  In 
the  first  place,  a  month  Is  too  long  to 
wait  for  newspaper  publishers,  and  in 
the  next  place,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
'  get  the  proper  balance  in  one  dose  in 
one  trade  paper.” 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  TO  LECTURE 


Open  Free  Course  of  Eight  Talks  Ar¬ 
ranged  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“The  fundamentals  of  news  writing, 
the  general  typogrraphlcal  appearance  of 
newspapers,  the  different  methods  of 
gathering  news,  the  work  of  business 
and  advertising  managers,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  editorial  page  upon  mod¬ 
ern  contemporary  life,”  are  announc¬ 
ed  by  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  newspapers 
as  a  partial  list  of  subjects  of  lectures 
to  be  delivered  at  the  University  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  once  a  week  for  eight  weeks. 
The  lectures  are  to  be  given  by  prac¬ 
tical  newspaper  men  furnished  by  the 
five  Rochester  newspapers.  The  lectures 
are  to  be  open  to  all  who  wish  to  attend 
as  well  as  students  at  the  University. 

It  was  originadly  intended  to  have  the 
lectures  for  the  benefit  of  the  staff  of 
the  Campus,  the  college  weekly,  but 
when  they  were  announced  the  demand 
for  general  admission  was  so  strong  that 
the  arrangements  were  changed,  a  larg¬ 
er  ball  designated,  and  the  entire  series 
thrown  open  to  all  who  wished  to  attend. 
The  first  lecture  will  be  on  “The  News¬ 
paper,”  and  will  cover  the  whole  field  in 
a  broad  way.  The  second  will  be  on 
“Covering  the  Local,”  and  will  show  the 
methods  used  in  gathering  city  news. 
The  third  will  cover  “The  Foreign 
News,”  while  “The  Editorial”  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  fourth.  The  fifth  will  deal 
with  “The  Make-up,”  the  sixth  “The 
Business  Office,”  the  seventh  “Music 
and  the  Drama,”  and  the  eighth  “Sport¬ 
ing  News.” 


WATCH  FOR  RETIRING  EDITOR 


Paul  Bellamy  Leaves  Oeveland  (O.) 

Plain  Dealer  After  Long  Service. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  in 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  editorial 
department  in  several  years  took  effect 
this  week  with  the  resignation  of  Paul 
Bellamy,  city  editor.  Mr.  Bellamy  quits 
to  become  secretary  to  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bankers’  Blue  Book  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Chicago,  after  a  nota¬ 
ble  service  with  the  Plain  Deiiler  of  more 
than  ten  years.  During  the  past  six 
years  Mr.  Bellamy  has  been  city  editor, 
and  under  bis  direction  the  Plain  Dealer 
has  scored  some  notable  news  beats. 

Few  executives  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  are  better  liked  by  the  staff  than  is 
Mr.  Bellamy,  and  as  a  mark  of  the 
esteem  of  all  members  of  the  editorial 
department,  a  solid  gold  watch  and  fob, 
suitably  engraved,  were  presented  to  him 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Chicago.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Managing 
Editor  Erie  C.  Hoopwood. 

With  the  change  Ed  N.  Moore,  special 
investigator  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  be¬ 
comes  acting  city  editor,  with  V.  V. 
Gray  as  day  city  editor.  At  the  same 
time  G.  Arthur  Gray,  who  has  been 
photo-play  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
resigns  to  handle  publicity  work  for  the 
Fox  Film  Corporation,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Gray  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Robert  J.  Izant,  who  has  been 
with  the  Plain  Dealer  for  several  years. 


A  Paragraph  Defined 
Clever  Don  Marquis,  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  has  eased  his  mind  of 
this:  “A  certain  college  instructor  asked 
us  to  write  a  little  something  on  the  Art 
of  Paragraphing,  for  his  class  In  jour¬ 
nalism.  ‘A  Paragraph,’  we  came  back 
without  a  moment’s  thought — and  you 
must  never  put  too  much  thought  on  a 
Paragraph — ‘a  Paragraph  is  something 
you  print  on  Saturday  to  keep  two  con¬ 
tributions  apart.’ " 


EDITORS  AT  STATE  FAIR 


Texas  Newspaper  Men  Caihered  in 
Force  for  a  Day  at  Du  lias. 

Four  hundred  Texas  Editors,  with 
their  ladies,  were  guests  of  the  State 
Fair  management  at  Dallas  on  October 
16.  President  R.  E.  L.  Knight,’  of  the 
Fair  Association;  Editor  E.  .1.  Kiest  of 
the  Times-Herald,  and  oth<  r  Dallas 
newspaper  men  were  hosts,  .\fter  a 
short  meeting  in  the  auditorium,  at 
which  addresses  were  delivered  by 
President  Sam  P.  Harben,  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association ;  J.  H.  Low  ry,  editor 
of  the  Honey  Grove  Signal ;  Joe  .1.  Taylor 
State  press  editor  of  the  Dallas-Oalves- 
ton  News,  and  others,  the  mooting  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  Convention  Hall,  where  a 
sumptuous  dinner  was  servi'd  to  the 
editors.  Covers  were  laid  for  500  and 
every  place  was  occupied. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association  met  and  sele('tcd  June 
11,  12,  and  13  as  the  dates  for  the  191? 
convention  in  Texarkana.  The  press 
associations  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma  will  meet  in  joint  si  .ssion  in 
that  city  at  that  time. 


LIBEL  SUIT  DISMISSED 


Girl  Alleged  Her  Picture  Was  Printed 
For  That  of  Another. 

The  suit  of  Josephine  Do  I’ascale 
against  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Company  for  damages  for  libel  was 
thrown  out  of  court  by  Justice  A.  J. 
Rodenbeck.  He  granted  the  motion  for 
a  non-suit  made  by  the  attorney  for  the 
newspaper. 

Suit  was  brought  for  damages  for  the 
alleged  publication  of  plaintiff's  picture 
in  connection  with  an  Italian  homicide. 
The  plaintiff  w'as  not  connected  with  the 
affair  by  name  in  any  way,  but  simply 
through  an  innocent  mistake  her  pic¬ 
ture  was  run,  along  with  one  of  tlie  two 
men  involved,  under  the  heading;  "Two 
sides  of  the  eternal  triangle.”  The  name 
in  the  story  accompanying  the  photo¬ 
graph,  however,  was  not  that  of  jilain- 
tiff,  but  of  another  woman.  The  fatal 
fight  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  jealousy  over  a  woman,  according  to 
the  newspaper  story. 

Justice  Rodenbeck  held' that  inasmuch 
as  plaintiff  had  not  been  eharged  with 
any  evil  conduct  and  as  no  special  dam¬ 
ages  had  been  claimed,  the  article,  by 
itself  considered,  was  not  libellous,  and 
that  therefore  there  was  nothing  to 
warrant  sending  the  case  to  the  jury. 
So  he  dismissed  it. 


FAIRBANKS  AS  A  REPORTER 

Tells  Newspaper  Men  How  He  Report¬ 
ed  Horace  Greeley’s  Speech. 

Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  Republi¬ 
can  nominee  for  the  national  Vice-l’res- 
idency,  captivated  an  audience  compos¬ 
ed  mainly  of  newspaper  men  a  few 
nights  ago  at  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Press 
Club,  where  he  was  tendered  an  infor¬ 
mal  reception. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  was  introduced  by 
Scott  C.  Bone,  a  long-time  friend  of 
the  distinguished  visitor.  Mr.  Fair¬ 
banks  related  some  of  his  early  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  correspondent  for  the  As.so- 
ciated  Press,  telling  how  he  reported  a 
speech  by  Horace  Greeley,  when  that 
noted  editor  was  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  how  a 
courtesy  extended  him  by  a  rival  news¬ 
paper  man  at  that  time  had  cemented 
a  friendship  covering  a  long  period  of 
years. 
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TIPS  FOK  DEALERS  UN  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

I^ew  Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will  Be  in  the  Market  for 
Supplies. 


,NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

New  York  City— Pfeiffer  Illustrat¬ 
ing  Company;  capital  stock,  $500;  de- 
Bgning.  illnstrating,  engraving,  and 
printing:  directors,  Fannie  L.  Pfeiffer, 
Charles  H.  Koth,  and  Charlotte  P.  Roth, 
*11  of  New  York  city. 

Nbw  York  City— The  Universal  Diet- 
*ry,  Inc.;  lapital  stock,  $25,000;  pub- 
llihers,  printers,  bookbinders;  directors, 
Bernard  Weiss,  Frank  Slater,  and  Anna 
Hyman,  all  of  New  York  city. 

Nbw  York  City — Tower  Press,  Inc.; 
eapital  stock,  $2,000;  general  business 
*f  printing  and  binding;  directors,  Leo 
gpindler  of  Brooklyn,  William  Dutka  of 
New  York  city,  and  Benjamin  I. 
Brahms  of  New  Rochelle. 

Nbw  York  City — The  Theatre  of 
Stylea  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $5,000;  print¬ 
ing  and  advertising  business;  directors, 
Herman  S.  Heifer,  John  Heifer,  and 
Benjamin  Goldberg,  all  of  New  York 
dty. 

New  York  City — The  Lane  Press, 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  $1,000;  job  and 
book  printers,  electrotypers;  directors, 
Mabel  P.  Lane,  Mildred  B.  Boyden,  and 
John  P.  Simpson,  all  of  Brooklyn. 

Buffalo — The  E.  R.  Voorhees  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  business;  director.s. 
Baton  R.  Voorhees,  James  G.  Theaks- 
ton,  and  George  J.  Weiler,  all  of  Buf¬ 
falo. 

New  York  City — Rotofotos,  Inc.; 
capital  .stock,  $2,000;  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors  and  general  publishers,  conduct 
pictorial  supplements;  directors,  Abra¬ 
ham  M.  Hurwitz,  John  W.  Hanson,  and 
Bella  Traum,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York  City — European  Fashion 
Service,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $5,000; 
business  of  fashion  and  merchandise 
reporting  service  with  retail  dry-goods 
trade;  directors,  Anne  E.  Tomlinson, 
Lillian  Bocher,  and  William  A.  Dona¬ 
hue,  all  of  New  York  city. 

Blsopus,  N.  Y. — Jacob  J.  Zagury  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  pub¬ 
lishers,  printers,  engravers;  directors, 
Jacob  J.  Zagury  and  Helen  Zagury,  of 
New  York  city,  and  Leon  Zagury,  of 
EUizabeth,  N.  J. 

New  York  City — Ink,  Inc.;  capital 
stock,  $5,000;  lithographers,  ink  manu¬ 
facturers,  booksellers;  directors,  Joseph 
B.  Rethy  and  Abraham  M.  Grill,  of  New 
York  city,  and  Robert  O.  Veller,  of 
Bogota,  N.  J. 

New  York  City — A.  L.  Russell,  Inc.; 
capital  stock,  $10,000;  printers,  engrav¬ 
ers.  stationers;  directors,  Alfred  L.  Rus¬ 
sell,  of  Westfield,  N.  J.;  Julius  J.  Stras- 
burger  and  John  McCormick,  of  New 
Yorte  city. 

New  Y’ork  City — Leonard  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $1,000; 
publishers,  printers,  booksellers,  sta¬ 
tioners;  directors,  John  H.  Leonard,  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  John  J.  Fleming 
hnd  B.  c.  Bogardus,  of  New  York  city. 

New  York  City — Newcomb  Publicity 
Service,  Inc.;  advertising;  capital,  $12,- 
500;  incorporators,  W.  P.  Van  Wyck, 
J.  W.  Potter,  J.  F.  Newcomb. 

Akron,  Ohio— The  Akron  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  capital,  $1,000;  in¬ 
corporators,  H.  E.  Andress,  M.  M. 
Rigle,  C.  G.  Wise,  R.  I.  Moore,  G.  B. 
Motz. 

Mangum,  Okla. — Greer  County  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  capital,  $5,000;  in¬ 
corporators,  G.  T.  Border,  A.  Gordon, 
and  Elmer  V.  Jessie.  This  company  will 


take  over  the  publication  of  two  news¬ 
papers  at  Mangum,  both  of  which  suf¬ 
fered  heavily  in  a  recent  Are. 


CHANGES  OF  INTEREST 

Key  West,  Fla. — Egbert  P.  Ball  has 
sold  the  Key  West  Advertiser,  establish¬ 
ed  by  his  father  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  to  the  Key  West  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  which  will  continue  to  publish  the 
Advertiser  as  a  w'eekly. 

Casper,  Wyo. — William  Jardine,  of  the 
Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Tribune,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  half-interest  in  the  Casper 
Dally  Press.  He  is  associated  in  his 
new  newspaper  venture  with  W.  W. 
Slack,  formerly  editor  of  the  Cheyenne 
Leader,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  end  of  the  Casper  paper,  while  Mr. 
Jardine  manages  its  business  affairs. 

Monterey,  Cal. — The  Cypress,  for  the 
past  two  years  the  property  of  Malcolm 
Calkins,  formerly  of  the  Salinas  Demo¬ 
crat,  hat  been  sold  to  Wallace  Brown, 
who  will  take  possession  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

lOLA,  Wis. — L.  A.  Drown,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Omro  (Wis.)  Herald,  the  New 
London  Republican,  and  an  Edgar 
paper,  has  taken  over  the  lola  Herald 
since  the  sudden  departure  of  Editor  B. 
L.  Bierce.  Dr.  Drown  is  a  graduate  of 
Lawrence  College. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 

Austin,  Tex. — The  Texas  Review'  is 
the  name  of  a  new  weekly  publication 
which  is  to  be  issued  liy  Chester  T. 
Crowell.  He  will  be  associated  with 
H.  B.  Terrell,  present  State  Controller, 
who  is  the  owner  and  publisher  of  a 
string  of  small  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
Texas. 

Clarksville,  Tenn. — The  Daily  News, 
published  liy  Albritton,  Perkins  &  Wy¬ 
att,  has  made  its  appearance  here. 
Richard  Wyatt,  the  editor,  has  been 
for  several  years  connected  with  the 
Leaf  Chronicle. 


FOR  SALE 


Adfirtitemciite  under  thi»  clastification,  fifteen 

ccntg  per  line,  eaeh  insertion.  Count  tUc 

Kurds  to  the  line. _ _ 

HAVE  SMALL  CASTING  BOX  and  melting 
pot.  suitable  for  weekly  or  small  dally  paper, 
which  can  ship  with  little  delay.  Brand  new. 
Makes  plate  uniform  In  thickness,  requiring  no 
tooling.  Ojieratlon  cost  one  cent  per  hour.  Will 
make  six  different  plates  In  twelve  minutes.  Cas¬ 
ter.  Including  cartoon,  comic,  and  news  feature 
picture  service,  $1.75  per  week.  Carries  with  It 
to  begin  Immfsilately  20  inches  i>er  week,  for 
.vear  at  least,  national  advertising  for  which  ad¬ 
vertisers  never  have  use<l  weekly  or  small  dallies 
before.  Weighs  about  65  pounds  boxe*!.  Will 
ship  on  approval  your  only  risk  being  freight  or 
express  cliarge.s.  P,  E.,  P,  O.  Box  03,  New 
York. _ 

LINOTYPE-^Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  2449; 
1  inngaziue,  mold,  liners,  ejector  blades,  assort¬ 
ment  two-letter  matrices.  Murdoch-Kerr  Co., 
Plttsbiirgl^Pn. _  _  _ _ 

LINOTYPE— Model  No.  3,  Serial  No.  10109. 
magazine,  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
Printing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  ind. _ 

LINOTYPE — Ylodcl  No.  5.  Serial  No.  14243.  3 
magazines,  and  motor,  Cantwell  Printing  Co.. 
Madison,  Wis. _ _ 

LINOTYPE — Model  No.  5,  Serial  No.  10412, 
magazine,  niatriws,  etc.  Con.  P.  Curran  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. _ 

LINOTYPE — Model  No.  d,  Serial  No.  8010, 
anil  Model  No.  1.  Serial  No.  8011.  with  1  niagu- 
zine,  liners,  ejeehir  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  eaeh  niaeliine).  Tribune  Printing  Co., 
Charleston,  _ 

LINOTYPE— Model  No.  4.  Serial  No.  IIOSO. 
magazine,  matriees.  spacebands,  liners.  and 
blades.  Winston  Printing  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 


The  .Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
is  authority  for  the  information  that 
there  are  over  80,000  advertisers  repre¬ 
sented  in  trade,  class,  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  publications  in  the  I’nited  States. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


4  tvertissments  under  tfiis  classification,  ten 

Vents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  siM 

icmds  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 

no>  to  Cdceed  50  words,  tieo  insertions  FKFF. 

.S.U  >  E—i ISINO  .MAN — Lapuhle  young  man 
wltii  live  years’  experience,  of  good  address, 
well  educated  aud  aifahle,  seeks  positiuu  In  New 
lork  t  it.v.  either  as  solicitor,  ad  writer,  or 
any  brauch  of  advertising  where  ability  and 
eiideavur  will  be  of  consequence.  Age  25.  Box 
M.  30S3,  cxtre  Editor  and  Publisher^ _  _ 

A  I)  \  E  It  IT  ^  NtTlll  AN  AG  E  K.  25  years  old ,  4 
years’  experience  un  good  live  dally,  handling 
both  local  aud  foreign  adrertlsliig.  .At  present 
employed  as  advertising  manager,  but  desires  a 
change.  Prefer  city  about  IIO.OOO  population. 
■Address  M.  3094,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  M.AN.AGER,  at  present  in  charge 
of  leading  paper  In  city  of  25,000 — 24  years 
old — wants  to  get  into  larger  Held.  All  around 
experience  of  Hve  years — young,  ambitious,  ami 
capable.,  -Address  M.  3088,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BL'SINE.SS  MANNER— '.Mau  of  abiUty,  15 
years'  experience  in  every  part  of  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  now  cwpluyed,  but  seeks  larger  opportuni- 
Ity  for  employment  of  ability.  In  city  from  40,- 
OoO  to  100,000,  where  be  can  take  full  charge 
and  responsibility  Would  consider  Job  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Hrst-elass  newspaper.  Ad- 
dress  51.,  3091.  care  Editor  and  l*ubUsber. _ 

OOttUBSPONDENT — Desires  to  connect  with 
one  or  several  reliable  papers  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  them  with  Washington  corresjiou- 
dfuce.  Could  furnish  a  crispy  news  letter  foa- 
tni'iug  Uncle  8am's  activities,  or  any  special 
Work.  Kayiuoiid  Lecraro,  Wasklilugton,_  D.  C. 

CIItCUL.ATl6:r”SALE8~MANAUER— The  get¬ 
ting  of  new  subscribers  for  your  'newspai)er, 
whether  daily  or  Sunday,  morning  or  evening, 
is  up  to  your  circulation  manager,  but  your 
circulation  can  be  permanently  built  up  only 
through  your  editorial  department.  Your  Cir¬ 
culation  Sales  Manager  should  be  a  itast  master 
in  Introductory  methods,  with  ability  to  con¬ 
serve  the  business  of  new  subscribers  Impressed 
with  the  activities  of  that  department.  I  claim 
fur  myself  that  distinction,  and  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  B.  M.  who  is  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  bis  circulation  department.  Over 
ten  years’  experience  on  one  of  the  greatest 
newspajiers  In  the  country.  Able,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  to  reconstruct  from  the  ground  up.  Hove 
no  bad  liabits,  best  of  references.  Prefer  straight 
salary,  but  will  work  on  salary  and  commission. 
Address  M.  3089,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

CXj.Mil*<ltSIiN<l-iROO.M^FORBM.A_\’— Experienced 
young  man.  32;  fifteen  years'  expiTieiice.  de- 
eires  position  as  foreman  of  dally  paper.  Will 
go  any  place.  .Address  Box  .M.  3987,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  5I.AN.AGKR  with  over  12  years’ 
successful  e.x|>erlence  on  one  of  the  country’s 
greatest  dally  and  Sunday  advertising  mediums 
would  like  to  connect  in  city  of  250,000  or  more 
as  business  manager.  Can  l(oth  make  aud  save 
for  some  publisher  whose  business  office  has  got 
Into  a  rut.  and  requires  reorganization.  Married, 
no  bad  habits,  can  furnish  .A-1  references.  Sat- 
Isfle^l  with  moderate  salary  until  ability  has 
been  demonstrated.  Address  M.,  3090,  care 
Editor  and  Ihibllsher. 

~EDnX>RI.AL  AND  ^  NEWS  WRITER— Young 
man  with  wide  experience  as  news  and  editorial 
writer  dealrtw  new  post.  Has  served  on  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Metropolitan  paper  and  as  editor 
of  dally  In  city  of  100.000.  Wei!  Informed  on 
Politics.  Past  employers  as  refereno<'s.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  M.  30S6.  care  Editor  and  Puhllslier. 
“EDITORIAL  ‘  SERVICE— Timely."  ”8arie“vlg- 
oroiis.  Address  M.,  3093,  care  Editor  and  Pub- 
llsher. _ 

EDITOR — Newsi>aper  man  with  energy  and 
ability,  experienced  In  all  departments,  wants 
position  as  editor  or  managing  editor  of  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  town  of  from  50,000  to  100,000. 
South  preferred.  All  references,  and  can  ahow 
work.  Don’t  answer  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
offer  a  good  man  a  good  proposition.  Address 
M.,  3095,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

S'l’MNO!  rR.AlPHBR  —  Thoroughly  competent, 
experienced.  e<Incate<l.  diwlres  position.  Rell- 
ph'e.  .Advertising  experience.  B<!st  references. 
$20.00.  Address  Box  M.  3084^  care  Editor  aud 
Pobllslier, _ 

TILADK  REPORTER— “Somewhere  In  New 
York”  there  Is  a  progressive  trade  paper  seek¬ 
ing  the  services  of  a  live  and  energetic  news 
reporter  and  editorial  assistant.  Tlie  young 
man  capable  of  Ailing  that  position  Is  24  years 
old.  and  is  more  than  making  good  In  the 
e<lltorial  department  of  a  prominent  Metropoli¬ 
tan  trade  periodical.  Four  years’  experience 
has  developed  him  into  a  clean  copy  writer 
and  a  gen'-ral  n''-nronnd  editorial  assistant.  If 
yon  have  that  job  eommiinleafe  with  Box  3085, 
care  tl'C  Fd'tor  and  Puhllslier. 


_  HELP  WANTED 

A<ivcrti»cment$  under  this  classification,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sis 

uord/i  to  the  line. _ 

SUI.S4'UII*TI(>N  SOLI('ITt»U  for  Trn<le  Jour¬ 
nal.  lIlH*ral  (Hunnilssion.  Stato  all  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  A'Ulress  M.  3UIML  care  Kdi^»^  ami  Tub- 

WINNERS 

Three  of  the  six  editorial  writers 
who  got  the  money  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger  Hughes-Wilson  con¬ 
test  were  Fernald  men.  Two  have 
already  secured  high  salaried  posi¬ 
tions  through  our  agency.  One  is 
now  available.  What  newspaper 
wants  a  prize  winner  for  its 
editorial  page?  Ask  about  No.  1578. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Tkird  NationiJ  Baak  BM|.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


$50,000  cash  or  a  smaller  sum 
will  be  used  by  one  of  my  buy¬ 
ers  on  purchase  of  a  dominant 
evening  daily  newspaper  located 
north  of  the  Ohio  river  and  east 
of  the  Missouri  or  in  the  east. 
Proposition  O.  K. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newapaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


$8,000  CASH 

Balance  deferred,  will  buy  Evening 
Daily  in  good  manufacturing  city  of 
a  middle  Atlantic  State.  Physical 
equipment  worth  almost  the  total 
price  asked  for  the  property. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA 


In  the  center  of  the  garden  spot  of 
the  world  I  am  offering  a  desirable, 
growing  newspaper  property;  city  of 
15,00U  and  only  one  competitor  in 
radius  of  25  miles.  Property  valued 
at  $35,000,  reasonable  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment.  Proposition  926x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Xeicapaper  Properties 
LITCHFIELD,  ILL. 


PUBLISHERS-  NOTICE 


The  Kditur  aud  Fubllulier  lualmulni 
an  emcleui  cuips  ut  paid  curre&p..udeuia  .*1L  me 
following  imiJorLuui  liaue  ct-uire»;  Boston,  i'biia 
delpbla,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  FittsburgU,  Cin<;in- 
uati,  St.  Louis.  Cbiciigo,  Atlanta.  New 
urieuns.  Dallas,  ludiauupoiia,  iVaaniugtuu,  liaiti* 
more,  aud  Sun  Francisco,  utber  correaiHJudeuts 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertlaera 
and  uewsijatwr  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
storlea  of  advertising  achievements,  news  beau, 
etc.,  by  addressing  Uie  main  otUce,  1117  World 
Buildlug,  New  York  City. 

Braucu  olticea  axe  located  as  follows :  Chicago, 
Herald  Building,  163  W.  Washington  8t.,  Chao. 
H.  May,  Mgr.,  'Fbone  Franklin  44 ;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  742  Market  St.,  R.  J.  Bldwell,  manager, 
'phone  Kearney  2121.  , 

The  Editor  and  Pablleher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  inclies  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  ia  25e.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Foaltlon  extra.  Time,  space  aud  caah  dlscouota 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classiflra- 
tion  will  be  cliarged  as  follows;  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  Rue ;  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  aud  Mlscellaneout.  twenty-five  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  Fur  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  bare  the  paper  mailed  to 
tile  home  address.  This  will  insure  prompt  de 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Pnbliaher  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  Copy.  $2.00  per  year  In  the  United 
States  and  Colonial  Possesalona.  $2.50  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands ; 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolwortb  Building,  Times  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway ;  Brentano’s  Book  Store, 
Twenty-alxth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’a  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  EUwards,  American  Building. 

Philadelphia — L.  G,  Ran,  7th  and  Cheatnnt 
Streets ;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Iffttaburgh — Davla  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington.  D.  C. — Bert  R.  TreoU,  511  Four- 
te,.nth  Street,  N.  W..  Rtgga  Bldg.,  Newa  Stand. 

t'hicago — Powner’a  Book  Store,  87  N.  dark 
Street:  Post  Office  News  Co.,  Monroe  Street; 
riiHt.  Levy  Clrc.  Co.,  87  N,  Fifth  Avenno. 

Cleveland — Scfaroador'a  Newa  Stora,  Snpariot 
Street,  oopoalta  Post  OSes;  SaloBOM  News  On., 
1111  Walnnt  Strset. 

Detroit  -  Sotomaa  N«wa  Os.,  ••  Larnad  Et.,  W. 
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ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

TcO'p^ce  pre«  prints  from  type  •  4,  6,  8  or  10 
pnge  /  column  pnper  at  MXK)  per  hour. 
TwdTe>pn8e  press  printo  4.  6,  8.  10  at  12 
PMe  7  eolumii  papers  4l  4300  per  hour. 

5cn^  /or  furthet  in^omfati6n 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


__  Canadian  Preat  CUppingt 

Tb«  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  ia  answered  by  obtaining  the  lervicr 

•f 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

Mhich  gives  the  ^clippings  on  all  mattera  vt- 
intereat  to  yoti,  printed  in  over  pS  pcr  cent, 
of  the  newapapera  and  publicationa  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH.  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  aervic*;  rcmiar  preaa  clipping 
ratea — apecial  ratea  and  diacounta  to  Trade 
and  Newapapera 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  ft  r  you. 

BURRELLE 

iO-62  ^Varren  St  .  New  York  City 
Establishtd  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 


POWERS 


If 

mnsitSTV 
CNGEAVE&S 
ON  EABTH 

TPgAlXng 

ptioro 

I  BSIbsaauiSUn 


ro  CNGJiAVIl^^ 

■SL  SBSS-«  - 


Hemstreet’s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrona  are  profeaaional  and 
buainesa  men  and  women,  public  pcraon- 
agea  and  the  leading  Banka,  Truat  Com- 
paniea  and  Corporationa 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indiapenaable  adjunct  to  every  buai- 
neaa.  If  you  have  never  naed  them,  write 
for  information  and  terma  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC. 

IOS-1 10  Savaath  Ava.  Naw  Yaelr  City 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

(Iciicialions  (ome  and  f/o,  a  troop  of 
sJtrulowjt  niovinp  tvith  the  sun. — Long- 
frllovc. 

TuUight  and  ercning  star —  ^ 

.\iid  one  clear  caJl  lor  me. 

.\iid  mag  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea. — Tennyson. 


Hugo  J.  Warner  Drowned 
Hugo  J.  Warner,  an  official  of  Lord 
&  Thomas  Advertising'  Agency,  ChicagoT 
was  drowned  'with  three  other  persons 
Monday  night  when  the  car  which  Mr. 
Warne:  was  driving  plunged  through  an 
open  draw  into  the  Chicago  River.  The 
weather  was  rainy  and  the  streets 
were  tJippery,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
Mr.  Warner  did  not  notice  that  the 
bridge  was  open  until  it  was  too  late 
to  stop  his  machine.  Mrs.  Warner  and 
another  woman,  who  were  also  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  automobile,  were  rescued. 


Publisher's  Son  Is  Killed 

Major  George  Southam,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Southam,  president  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  (Out.)  Spectator,  has  been  killed 
in  action  in  France. 


Capt.  j.  T.  Richardson,  aged  seventy- 
three,  editor  of  the  Quinlan  (Tex.)  News, 
died  at  his  home  in  Quinlan  on  October 
17  from  heart  failure.  He  was  bom  in 
North  Carolina  and  was  in  newspaper 
work  tor  many  years  in  that  State.  He 
was  an  honored  member  of  the  Texas 
Press  Associf^ion  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  country  editors  of 
the  State. 

John  W.  Haddock,  aged  twenty-two, 
a  former  newspaper  man  of  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been  killed  in  action. 
He  was  with  the  Eighty-first  Battalion 
of  Canadian  troops. 

Samuel  J.  Humphries,  w’ell  known  in 
newspaper  circles  as  an  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  in  New  York,  died  on  October  21 
in  Bellevue  Ho.spital,  Manhattan,  as  the 
result  of  injuries  su.stained  on  October 
14,  when  he  was  run  down  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
forty-seven  years  ago,  and  for  many 
years  had  worked  for  class  and  trade 
papers  in  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan. 

Mrs.  Jean  Wright  Swope,  who  was 
proclaimed  .several  years  ago  as  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  South  by  Col.  Henry 
Wattenson,  died  last  Sunday  in  Hahne¬ 
mann  Hospital,  New  York  city.  Until 
ill  health  stifled  her  talents  she  had  won 
national  fame  as  a  writer  of  verse. 
When  her  career  in  letters  had  ended 
she  came  to  New  York  to  live.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Major  J.  M.  Wright,  for 
many  years  marshal  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Percy  MacKarness,  aged  sixty,  for¬ 
merly  auditor  of  the  city  department  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  died  at  his  home 
at  Great  Kills,  Staten  Island,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  19. 

Leonard  Dunkly,  foreman  of  the  New 
York  World’s  color-press  department, 
died  on  October  21,  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  gall  stones.  He  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  World  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  The  funeral  was  held  on 
Tuesday  at  his  late  home  in  The  Bronx. 

Fred  K.  Flower,  who  many  years  ago 
'was  a  reporter  on  Milwaukee  newspa¬ 
pers,  died  at  Butte,  Mont.,  a  few  days 
ago.  He  was  a  brother  of  Frank  A. 
Flower,  of  the  Wl8con.sin  press,  who  was 
the  State’s  first  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  who  afterwards 
while  a  member  of  a  Government  com¬ 
mission  died  in  Liberia  and  was  buried 
there. 

Levi  R.  Trumbi'll,  of  the  Paterson 


(N.  J.)  Guardian,  died  Tuesday,  at  his 
home  in  Bernafdsville,  N.  J.,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year.  His  widow,  four  sons, 
and  four  daughters  survive,  one  of  the 
sons  being  Everett  D.  Trumbull,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pictorial  Review,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Trumbull  was  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Paterson  Daily  Press 
and  was  at  one  time  the  owner  of  the 
Bernardsville  News. 

Petkp.  Boyarsky,  for  thirteen  years  ed¬ 
itor-in-chief  of  the  Chicago  Jewish  Daily 
Courier,  better  known  by  his  pen  name, 
Ikekellar  Marik,  died  Friday.  Mr.  Boy¬ 
arsky,  who  was  fifty-one  years  old,  was 
one  of  the  jiioneer  Jewish  journalists  in 
Chicago.  He  was  born  in  Grodno,  Rus¬ 
sia,  came  to  New  York  as  a  young  man, 
and  went  later  to  Chicago,  where  he 
founded  the  Courier. 

George  IV.  Jarse,  a  veteran  printer  of 
Chicago  and  his  wife,  Mary,  were  acci¬ 
dentally  killed  by  gas  last  Sunday 
morniisg.  Mr.  Jarse,  who  was  seventy- 
three  years  old,  retired  several  years  ago 
after  thirty-five  years’  service  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Stewart  Miller,  aged  twenty-seven, 
a  reporter  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  died  of  apfiendicitis  on  October  13, 
at  a  hospital  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

James  H.  Casebeer,  aged  fifty-eight 
for  thirty  years  editor  of  the  Blue 
Springe,  (Omaha)  Sentinel,  died  at  Blue 
Springs,  on  October  20. 

Raymond  H.  Camp,  connected  for  the 
last  ten  years  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Daily  News,  was  instantly  killed  on  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  when  the  automobile  he  was 
driving  turned  turtle.  Six  newspaper 
men  were  pallbearers  at  his  funeral  in 
Minneapolis. 


Boston  Editor  Engaged 
The  engagement  of  Miss  Edna  Jef- 
fress,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  family  of 
Edwardsville,  Mo.,  and  Herbert  D.  Ward, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Post, 
was  announced  in  Edwardsville  yester¬ 
day.  The  couple  met  at  Biloxi,  Miss., 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Ward  and  Miss 
Jeffress  will  be  married  in  December. 


Kelly’s  Happy  Wedding  Day 

Vincent  B.  Kelly,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  is  the  very  active  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  E&.stern  Bergeri  County 
Improvement  Association,  known  a? 
“the  Fighting  Mayors”  of  the  Northern 
New  Jersey  Valley.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  a  few  nights  ago  in 
the  Casino  Theatre,  Dumont,  gifts  were 
presented  by  the  Association  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kelly,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
anniversary  of  their  wedding.  Presi¬ 
dent  White  made  the  presentation,  ax 
the  instance  of  Mayor  Fleet,  of  Du¬ 
mont,  and  Mr.  Kelly  responded  feel¬ 
ingly. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

E.  A  Gerrard,  eighty-two  years  old, 
and  editor  of  the  Monroe  (Neb.)  Look¬ 
ing  Glass,  was  married  to  Miss  Grace 
McWilliams,  twenty-six,  October  18. 
They  have  delayed  their  honeymoon 
trip  to  California  until  after  the  holi¬ 
days. 

James  L.  Wright,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  and  Miss  Marie  A.  Johnson  were 
married  in  Washington  on  October  20. 

Nixon  Sandy  Plummer,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  and  Asheville  Citizen,  was 
married  to  Miss  Marguerite  Brooks,  on 
October  18,  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Watterson  Stealey,  formerly  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  Southern 
newspapers,  was  married  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Louise  Haas,  on  October  16,  at 


Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Stc.i:  y  h.os  boei 
engaged  in  newspaper  wu,.;  in  Wash, 
ington  since  1900.  Mr.  an.t  Mrs.  Stealey 
have  sailed  for  Havana.  i  uba.  Th^ 
will  spend  most  of  the  win  i  in  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mi.ss  -sippi. 

Miss  Elsie  Larsen,  for  t'  ■  last  three 
years  society  editor  on  i.r.  Denison 
(Tex.)  Daily  Herald,  was  m  n  ied  on  Oc, 
tober  18  to  Everett  L.  Hoi  kins,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  in  Denisi  n.  Mr.  an4 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  after  a  honey  moon  spen( 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Brar.tford,  Can- 
ada,  will  make  their  home  in  Denison.  ' 
.Miss  Regina  Farrell,  dauvliter  of  the 
late  John  H.  Farrell,  founth  i  and  pubi 
lisher  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times! 
Union,  was  married  on  Oi  tober  21  at 
Albany  to  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Haskell,  Hjf 
Yokohama,  Japan.  The  bride's  brother, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Farrell,  S.J.,  cele¬ 
brated  the  nuptial  mass.  Di'.  Haskell 
and  his  bride  will  sail  on  Novomljer:* 
from  Vancouver  for  Yokohama,  wherd 
Dr.  Haskell  is  in  practice.  •  M 

Charles  Murdock  Sullivan,  treasurer  of 
the  Somerville  (Mass.)  News,  and  Miss 
Lillie  B.  McLean,  of  Somerville,  were 
quietly  married  on  October  16  at  Somer¬ 
ville.  'I 

Nelson  B.  Redden,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Columbus  (O  )  State 
Journal,  and  Miss  Jeannette  Elizabeth 
Frantz, -of  Gilboa,  O.,  were  married  on 
October  5,  at  the  home  of  the  bride'e 
night. 


Baby  Type-Setting  Machine 
Morris  French,  a  telegraph  operator 
of  Waco,  Texas,  has  invented  and  pat¬ 
ented  a  small  and  compact  type-setting 
machine,  about  the  size  and  construe-' 
tion  of  an  ordinary  typewriter,  and 
somewhat  similar  in  its  operation.  Mr, 
Morris  says  he  has  had  the  idea  in  his 
head  and  has  been  at  work  on  it  for 
more  than  ten  years. 


Kept  Newport  Operators  Busy 

Following  the  recent  destruction  of 
steamers  by  a  U-boat  off  Nantucket,  the 
Newport,  R.  I.,  telegraph  offices  broke 
records  for  business.  Manager  Burke, 
of  the  Western  Union,  says  his  office 
andled  300.000  words,  while  Manager 
I>oran,  of  the  Postal,  states  his  office 
took  care  of  200,000.  Managers  and  ol- 
flce  forces  worked  many  hours  over¬ 
time,  and  with  increased  number.s  of 
telegraph  operators  coming  from  out  of 
the  city  to  help  out  the  big  rush  of 
news.  The  telephone  office  aided  the 
newspaper  service,  which  at  times  tax¬ 
ed  the  full  capacity  of  the  office  day  arid 
night.  ' 


Million-Dollar  Paper  Mill  * 

('Ity  and  parish  officials  of  Bogalusa. 
La.,  and  the  populace  generally,  par-^ 
llclpated  in  the  celebration  at  Bogalusa 
on  October  13,  marking  the  breaking  of 
ground  for  a  $1,000,000  paper  null  thajt 
will  be  built  here  by  Northern  and 
Eastern  capital.  The  mill  will  utilize 
the  waste  from  the  lumber  mills  in  that 
section,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of 
from  75  to  90  tons  of  paper  a  day. 


Mr.  Bennett  Wants  Taxes  Reduced 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  owner  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  who  is  also  the 
owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  city 
of  Yonkers,  has  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  to  review 
and  reduce  assessments  on  his  property 
for  the  1917  valuations.  The  ass'  s-sed 
valuations  for  the  year  1917  have  just 
been  filed,  and  Mr.  Bennett  object.s  to 
the  amount  filed  against  him. 


Some  men  looking  for  a  fit  In  a  .“birt, 
take  one  when  they  put  it  on. 


|9ork  ^tate  iSeiu^apers! 
^re  iWasiter  ^alesimen 


Messrs,  Manufacturers,  Distributors  and  Merchants,  have  YOU  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  what  an  army  of  3,836,259  compelling  salesmen,  covering  New  York 
State  EVERY  DAY,  can  do  for  YOU  ? 

These  New  York  State  Newspapers  are  the  salesmen. 

They  are  highly  trained  and  masterly. 

They  devote  their  whole  time  to  selling  merchandise. 

They  meet  EACH  DAY  at  least  10,000,000  buyers  of  necessities  and  luxuries. 
They  aid  each  other  by  massing  their  forces. 

The  sale  of  hundreds  of  new  and  staple  products  depends  on  their  abilitv  AND 

YOUR  PRINTED  WORD. 

Their  ability  has  been  tested  and  proved. 

They  are  the  strongest  co-operative  selling  force  that  money  can  buy,  and  it  takes 
but  little  to  buy  them. 

The  Advertising  Managers  of  these  Newspapers  will  tell  you  how  SMALL  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  have  grown  into  hundreds  of  thousands. 

THEY  W  ILL  SHOW  YOU  d'HAT  THESE  EXPENDLLURES  GREW  FROM 
RESULTS. 

And  hundreds  of  advertisers,  vho  began  in  a  small  wa}',  will  acknowledge  that 
they  never  could  have  done  what  they  have  done  without  these  Newspapers. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  WHOLE  QUESTION  OF  PROITTAPLE  AD\TRTIS- 
ING  CENTRES  ON  PUBLICI  I Y  AND  SALESMANSHIP. 

These  New  York  State  Newspapers  give  d'HE  W  IDEST  PL  BLICLI Y  AND 
THE  HIGHEST'  GRADE  SALESMANSHIP  THAT  CAN  BE  HAD. 

Give  the7n  a  fair  chance  to  prove  it. 


A  DAILY  FORCE  OF  ALMOST  FOUR  MILLION 


Pnid  :!,500  lO.OOd 
Clr.  Liineti 

Albany  Kiilokerbooker  I’reum  <M) .  41,(M>U  .0(1  .Oil 

Albany  Knlrkerbooker  1'renn  (S>  .  35,11 4  .03  .03 

Brooklyn  KaKle  30  (E) . J 

Brooklyn  KoKle  3o  (S)  . ' 

Binabnniton  I*resn  l.eader  (E» .  3M,731  .07  .3.” 

Buffalo  Conrler-Enqulrrr  (MA.-E> .  103,.'J38  .14  .13 

BnfTalo  C'onrlrr-Enqniror  (S) . 101,705  .14  .13 

Corning  E%-rning  l.rndor  (E) .  7,H33  .0103  .015 

Elmira  Star-Gasrttr  (E)  .  .' .  31,540  .03.5  .03 

Glovrravllle  Hrrald  (M)  . .  3,483  .03  .015 

Gloversvlllr  l.eailrr-Reiinblloan  (E)  ..  5,714  .0143  .0108 

Ithaca  Jonrnal  (E)  .  0,804  .035  .015 
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Ratlnga  Government  Statementa,  October,  1018. 
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